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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—_——@~—— 
HE Parliamentary sky grows clearer. Last week, many 
Tories and some Liberals believed that the Government 
would be wrecked on the Closure, and the J'imes declared on 
Saturday that it would offer to the measure an “ uncompromis- 
ing opposition.” This week, however, it has become known 
that the vote would be regarded by the Cabinet as one of 
confidence, the constituencies have awoke to the situation, and 
weak-kneed Members have been drowned in letters, reso- 
lutions, and remonstrances from their constituents. It is 
believed, therefore, that the defections will be very few, or 
perhaps confined to Mr. Cowen, who would vote against a 
proposition in Euclid, if he knew that Mr. Gladstone accepted 
it; and the Parnellites, who fear that under the New Rule 
their single source of Parliamentary strength would dis- 
appear. Without Obstruction, they are only bores. The 
Government reckon, therefore, on a majority ; and the Con- 
servatives and their Parnellite allies are so dejected, that com- 
promises are talked of, the favourite one being a stipulation 
that when the rule is put in force, there must be 200 Members 
ia the House. The difficulty of that would be that all Conserva- 
tives and Parnellites might at once walk out, leaving some Mr. 
Biggar or Lord R. Churchill to talk against time. It is pos- 
sible that the Cabinet, which has thoroughly studied the Rules, 
will refuse any compromise whatever. 


All the information published this week leads to the conclu- 
sion that France has accepted Lord Granville’s advice to 
manage the Egyptian question through “the concert of 
Europe.” Sir Charles Dilke, on Wednesday, expressed in the 
House his hope that this concert would be useful, “even in 
Egypt ;” and an Identical Note in that sense has been addressed 
to the Powers, and has, it is said, somewhat alarmed the Porte, 
which knows that “ Europe” is not careful of its “sovereign” 
rights. It is reported that in this Note, England and France, 
while repudiating interference with the internal government of 
Egypt, suggest that a definite scheme of action should be agreed 
on, to meet the contingencies of anarchy, or any breach of inter- 
national agreements. Meanwhile, there is a pause in the move- 
ment in Cairo itself. It is thoroughly understood there that 
Arabi Bey is master, and when he attends the Khedive, he is 
followed by 400 officers; but Arabi Bey apparently hesitates, 
Waiting, some say, an opportunity, waiting, others say, orders 
from Constantinople. It is certain that he must before long 
fulfil his promise of removing the Europeans, and his natural 
Course would be to obtain a vote from the Notables reducing 
their salariés to the Egyptian level. This would cause a general 
resignation, yet hardly afford ground for armed interference. 

The debate, fi@t on the Address, and then on the report on the 
Address, has crawled on during the week, but without eliciting 
any very remarkable speeches, with the exception, perhaps, of 











that of Mr. Sexton, the Home-ruler, and one or two very 
thoughtful and painstaking speeches from both sides, like Mr. 
Gibson’s and Mr. Plunket’s on the Conservative side of the 
House, and Mr. Chamberlain’s, Mr. Lefevre’s, and the Irish 
Attorney-General’s on the Liberal side, and the Prime Minister’s 
on Thursday night. Yesterday week, Mr. Gibson insisted that 
the Protection Act in Ireland had been used weakly, instead of 
strongly, and that the Land League should have been pro- 
claimed illegal,—illegal under the common law,—many months 
before it was, and even before the Protection Act was carried. 
But the Government wanted to play off the Land Act against 
the Land League, and so give a political instead of a moral 
colouring to their use of the Protection Act. Mr. Gibson con- 
cluded a very able and, on the whole, a very moderate speech, 
by saying that he took no desponding view of Ireland. 


Lord Randolph Churchill, however, did take a very despond- 
ing view of Ireland, and a still more desponding view of the 
prospects of this Government, which he expressed with that 
triumphant insolence of style which he has made his own. He 
pretended to think that the Prime Minister had spoken of Mr. 
Herbert Gladstone as the “infant Hercules,” who would 
strangle the hydra-headed disaffection of Ireland, instead of the 
Land Act, and he uttered his prophecy of the humiliating 
defeat which the constituencies were soon to inflict on the 
Government with as much solemnity as he could muster. But 
the Solicitor-General for Ireland, though he replied to Mr. 
Gibson, passed Lord Randolph Churchill over with complete 
indifference. 





Mr. Plunket, on Monday, directed much of his criticism, 
which was close and detailed, to the cases dealt with by the 
Sub-Commissioners under the Land Act. Mr. Chamberlain, in 
replying to Mr. Gibson, pointed out that after the prosecution 
of the Land League had failed, it was hardly possible for the 
Government to assume, without further and clearer proof of its 
illegal tendency, that the association was illegal, and ought to 
have been proclaimed illegal; and that, in point of fact, the 
Government did proclaim it illegal, as soon as it declared a 
plainly illegal policy. Mr. Blennerhasset made an able and 
moderate speech for the Irish policy of the Government. 
Lord George Hamilton promised to pardon and support Mr. 
Gladstone, on condition that he denounced Mr. Chamberlain 
and his much attacked Liverpool speech ; and Mr. Lefevre made 
a striking speech to show how far rack-renting had gone in 
Treland, and how frequently the rents had been reduced on the 
evidence of valuations submitted by the landlords themselves. 
He concluded by suggesting that if a “pictorial average” of 
Tory opinion on the Land Act could be produced, on Mr. Galton’s 
method, by superimposing the views of Lord Randolph Churchill 
on those of Sir Stafford Northcote, Mr. James Lowther, Sir 
George Eliot, and the Tory candidate for Londonderry, they 
would obtain a “blurred image,” from which it would be 
impossible to elicit a policy at all. 


The debate on the Address collapsed on Tuesday night, some- 
what unexpectedly. Mr. Sexton, who would be the recognised 
leader of the Parnellites, but for his feeble health, delivered to 
a rather thin house a lengthy speech, said to have produced a 
marked effect. We have commented on it elsewhere, but may 
say here that though eloquent and well sounding, it was marked. 
by a total absence of argument, except as tothe necessity for a 
Land Act; by a reckless misrepresentation of facts, and an 
acrid hatred of the Liberal, and, indeed, of any British Govern- 
ment. Its general object was to maintain that, in advising “ no 
rent,” the Land League meant to advise the purchase of land- 
lords’ rights “at twenty years’ purchase ;” that the Land Act 
would only reduce rents by £1,500,000 on £17,000,090, and had 
consequently failed; and that Ireland would never cease frow 
the present agitation until she hal regained her “liberties,” 
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legislative independence and a national Parliament. It was 
expected that the debate would continue, but no Minister 
replied; the mass of Members were away, under some mistake 
about the division, and Mr. McCarthy’s amendment was defeated 
by only 98 to 30. Three Englishmen—Mr, Labouchere, Mr. 
Thompson, and Mr, Carbutt—voted for it. 


The Attorney-General for Ireland, in his speech of 
Wednesday and Thursday, brought a positively crushing 
indictment against the Land League, which, however, it 
is impossible to summarise, as much of the evidence consists 
of extracts from the United Irishman, a paper which quotes 
without reproof O’Donovan Rossa’s advice to kill evicting 
landlords, and in which, Mr. Johnson said, Mr. Parnell holds 
237 ten-pound shares, and Mr. Biggar 10. We wish, however, 
to record Mr. Johnson’s statement that the juries at Cork which 
recently found verdicts of guilty were not packed. In one of 
them, the Catholics numbered 8 out of 12; in the second, the 
Protestants numbered 8; in another there was but one Protestant 
to 11 Catholics, while in a fourth there were 7 Protestants to 5 
Catholics. Some jurors were challenged, but they were men 
who, as some of them admitted at a meeting of rejected jurors, 
were pledged not to carry out the law. One of them, with the 
full assent of the rest, declared that “he would not agree to 
robbery, even if it were legalised robbery,” that “75 per cent. of 
all law in Ireland was unjust,” and that he could, while sworn to 
be true and just, only say what he believed to be just and true. 
In other words, these jurors held their impressions about the 
law to be more binding than their oaths to obey the law. 


After other speeches of little importance, Mr. Lowther 
assailed the Irish policy of the Government, in a speech which, 
for him, was somewhat subdued. But he asserted, without 
troubling himself to give the slightest evidence for the assertion, 
that the Disturbance Bill of 1880 was equivalent to a procla- 
mation of the No-rent manifesto over all the distressed districts 
of Ireland, and he insisted once more that the vast majority of 
Irishmen were Parnellites, and that therefore the wishes of the 
vast majority of Irishmen were not entitled to be taken any 
account of in this country. He also described the Land Acts 
of 1870 and 1881 as serious sources of Irish demoralisation. 
After a brief reply by Mr. O'Connor Power, Mr. Gladstone 
spoke, and entered into a defence of his own short speech on Mr. 
Smyth’s amendment, for which he has been so absurdly attacked. 
He showed that in Aberdeen in 1871,in Midlothian in 1879-80, 
and in the Guildhall, as well as three times in the House of 
Commons, he had said before what he said on Mr. Smyth’s 
amendinent, namely, that his first care was the paramount 
power of the central authority, but that whatever might be 
done in the way of decentralisation which did not weaken in 
any way that paramount central authority, would be a step in 
the right direction, not only in Ireland, but in England and 
Scotland. He would not concede anything to Ireland which 
he would not also be quite ready in principle to concede to Scot- 
land; but, barring anything that tended to weaken the authority 
of Parliament over the United Kingdom, he had always main- 
tained, and maintained without giving any offence or creating 
any outcry, that decentralisation, and the development of local 
government, was a reasonable policy all over the kingdom. 


Mr. Gladstone also made a very strong point of the complete 
misdirection of Lord Beaconsfield’s alarms when, in his letter 
to the Duke of Marlborough, he spoke of the danger of the poli- 
tical dismemberment of the United Kingdom, owing to the 
veiled rebellion in Ireland, instead of insisting on the danger 
of the social anarchy which actually ensued. The Land League 
had grown and thriven under the Government of Lord Beacons- 
field, and he had made no sort of preparation for putting it down. 
And it was not till the Government had reasonable suspicion 
that the Land League was really instigating to crime, that they 
felt empowered even under the Protection Act to arrest the chief 
Land Leaguers. The Prime Minister felt the utmost regret at 
the sufferings of the prisoners in their cells, but he was compelled 
to think of other sufferings, which they were still more bound to 
prevent,—* We had tothink of thousands in the sanctuary of their 
homes who, for no offence but that of wishing to discharge their 
legal obligations, were exposed sometimes to losses, sometimes to 
cruel alarms, sometimes to the mutilation of their persons, 
sometimes to death itself. ‘These are the sufferings which we 


thought it our duty to avert by every means in our power. For 
that end we have laboured, and shall continue to labour. 


We 





shall do as much as we can do within the ordinary law, to which 
we have shown from the very first our disposition and our de 

sire to adhere; but with whatever weapon Parliament hat 
place in our hands, we must endeavour to protect the lives 

persons, and property of the people of Ireland against the 
cruel and destructive oppressions that are being inflicted upon 
them, in the name and in consequence of the ill-advised action 
of their professing friends.” It is clear that Mr. Gladstone has 
really cared more for the means of protecting life and property in 
Ireland, than he has cared for any other object immediately with- 
in political reach. No more mistaken charge than that this 
had been a secondary matter with the Government, was ey 
made against any Administration. 


er 


Westminster has returned Lord Algernon Percy without a 
contest, and the Tories seem to think this a great triumph. As 
Mr. Morley was beaten in 1880 by no fewer than 2,366 votes, 
and as the Irish question certainly divides greatly the Liberals 
of Westminster,—most of whom would not hear of pressure on 
the Government to release Mr. Parnell, while a section of them 
would insist on it,—we do not think the Liberal Committee mis. 
taken in deciding not to contest the seat. But that Westminster 
should now be a Tory stronghold, certainly shows how the whir- 
ligig of time brings about its revenges. However, the whirligig 
has not ceased turning, and there are more revenges in store, _ 


Sir Henry James made a good speech at Taunton on Tues- 
day, when supporting the Liberal candidate, Lord Kilcoursie, in 
favour of the closure of debate by a majority. He showed that 
Sir Stafford Northcote had admitted at the end of last Session 
the extraordinary obstruction with which the House of Com- 
mons had to deal, and he insisted that this must be removed 
by some means or other, if legislation is to go on. Of course, 
the Liberals care much more for legislation going on than Con- 
servatives. ‘They are in favour of certain great reforms, which 
become impossible if all business in the House of Commons is 
blocked; and they do not want them to become impossible, 
while Conservatives look on that contingency with a certain 
mild satisfaction. None the less, it would be wholly impossible 
under the New Rules to stop reasonable debate. No Speaker who 
cared for the House of Commons would for a moment allow it, 
and no Minister who attempted it would long remain Minister. 
But cither unreasonable debate must be stopped, or reasonable 
reforms must come to an end. und 


The Taunton election resulted on Thursday in the return of a 
Tory, which leaves the representation as it was. Mr. Allsopp, 
the Conservative, polled 1,144 votes, against 917, given for the 
Liberal, Lord Kilcoursie,—majority, 227. The poll shows a 
certain loss of ground on the part of the Liberals, but that is 
very explicable without regard to politics. Taunton has always 
shown predilections for the spending of money on electors, and 
Sir Henry James’s Corrupt Practices Bill has, no doubt, greatly 
irritated those electors who like to profit by their votes in 
purse, as well as in other ways. We should have attached no 
importance whatever to a victory, and we attach no importance 
to the defeat. 


The Lower House of the Convocation of York and both 
Houses of that of Canterbury are anxious for Mr. Green’s 
release from prison, but seem to be entirely incompetent to 
secure it. The only device seems to be to implore the people 
who proceeded against Mr. Green for contempt of Court to apply 
for the remission of the sentence; but is it clear that this would 
be effectual ? The only true remedy would be the repeal of the 
Public Worship Act, which appears to have done nothing but 
mischief in the Church; and if the Church Association would 
but get a few more clergymen shut up for a contempt of Court 
of the same kind, we believe we should soon attain the end. 
That evidently is what the Bishops dread. They want to de- 
prive Mr. Green, but not to imprison him. And, no doubt, 
imprisonment is hard upon Mr. Green. But there is, after all, a 
certain satisfaction in all voluntary martyrdom, and that must 
be his rather poor consolation. 


On Wednesday, at Balham, Sir S. Northcote addressed some 
of the branches of the East Surrey Conservative Association, 
and took pains to throw cold water on the viclence of some of 
his partisans, and to speak somewhat disparagingly of mere 
party organisation; while he pinegyrised the Conservative 
cause, and contrasted it with the wild democracy which he de- 
sired to oppose. It must be admitte’, however, that he blew 
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poth hot and cold at once. He was very anxious for the Con- 
gervatives to organise themselves afresh for a contest, but very 
much disgusted with the Liberals for organising themselves so 
well. It is monstrous, it seems, for the constituencies to com- 
lain of their Members for resisting the Liberal policy ; but it 
does not appear to be monstrous at all, in Sir Stafford North- 
cote’s eyes, if Conservative constituencies send him an addi- 
tional supporter, or even insist on that supporter remaining 
Conservative, after he has so described himself. Sir S. North- 
cote warned his hearers of the mischiefs which a minority of the 
people might work if, like the parties in the French revolution, 
they were bold and determined. But it did not appear to occur 
to him that the same is true of a minority of the House of Com- 
mons, and that the New Rules are intended to curb that dan- 
gerous tyranny of a minority. So far as we understand him, 
Sir 8. Northcote thinks minorities sacred when they are on his 
side, and very tyrannical when they are against him. 

Lord Salisbury made a speech at the Mansion House on Tues- 
day, in favour of Lady Bective’s movement for forcing the fabrics 
made out of English wools and woollens into fashion. He ad- 
mitted that the purchase of these things was greatly determined 
by fashion, but he thought that the will might influence fashion, 
or even, if necessary, set fashion at defiance, in a good cause. 
And it was a good cause to diminish the distress of English agri- 
culture by increasing the demand for English wool, and the dis- 
tress of English manufactures by increasing the demand for 
English woollens. Well, we quite admit that if the real rulers 
of fashion were to introduce even the practice of carrying abouta 
light poker, English ironmongery might profit; and that if the 
poker were a substitute for a Lyons parasol, our ironmongery 
might profit itself at the expense of France. But is it not of 
the very essence of fashion to follow its own caprices, and not 
the promptings of any forlorn interest? As for setting fashion 
at defiance, that is done often enough already ; but then, unfor- 
tunately, it is done by those who are not fashionable, and not 
by those who are. In this matter, Lord Salisbury is evidently 
setting out on another fool’s errand, and one of a very similar 
kind to that on which he embarked when he made his speech 
last year in favour of retaliatory duties on foreign manufactures. 
The owners of the woollens and the wool will do more for them- 
selves by improving the quality of their goods, than by whining 


4 for aid from fashionable caprice. 


Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett delivered one of his wild harangues on 
foreign politics on Wednesday, setting forth that the Ministry 
had alienated Germany, and interfered in Egypt, and allowed 
Russia to advance 600 miles,—Russia, which had 4,000,000 
soldiers,and could put 2,000,000 into the field ; and all that sort 
of thing. Sir Charles Dilke, of course, ridiculed the speech, 
quoting with great effect a Russian newspaper on “ les insanités 
de M. Ashmead-Bartlett ;’’ but he took the occasion to state 
that in Evypt the Government, rightly or wrongly, had pursued 
the policy of their predecessors, as Sir S. Northcote had 
publicly acknowledged; that the idea of differences between 
Mr. Gladstone and Lord Granville on the Joint Note was “ idle 
and ridiculous;” that if, as the honourable Member asserted, 
Europe had been on the brink of war, Lord Granville had 
been adroit in maintaining peace; that Mr. Bartlett’s remarks 
on the advance of Russia, the revolution in Herat, and, indeed, 
the conduct of her Majesty’s Government generally, “ had been 
guided by that spirit of romance which was so conspicuously 
apparent in the majority of his observations.” That is too 
hard. The Member for Eye is not romantic. He would be 
quite a useful Member in his way, only he knows nothing, not 
even the map of Europe, and believes, therefore, like any other 
village politician, everything he sees in print. If he read a 
telegram stating that General Skobeleff had marched from 
Askabad to Lahore in twenty-four hours, he would found a 
motion on that ‘ information.” 


The Errington story has been disposed of at last. Sir C. 
Dilke on Wednesday, in the House of Commons, and Lord 
Granville on Thursday, in the House of Lords, both explained 
that Mr. Errington was not sent on any Mission to the Vatican, 
that he bore his own charges, and that he had no power to 
negotiate on behalf of the British Government. Mr. Errington 
Was visiting Rome for his own pleasure, and had asked Lord 
Granville if he could be of any use. Lord Granville thought 
that, as a respectable Member of Parliament, ard persona grata 
at the Vatican, Mr. Errington might acceptably convey 





information to the Pope upon British Catholic affairs, 
and “with the consent of his colleagues,” allowed him 
to do so. Of course, such a permission might easily 
develope into an informal Mission; but it has not so deve- 
loped, Mr. Errington having given only information, which 
it is, of course, highly advantageous to this country that the 
Pope should receive. The remarks of Lord Salisbury show that 
the Tories do not object to the course pursued, but are only 
unwilling to forego a good oceasiun for exciting prejudice. That 
is rather mean, but after all, the fault is not theirs, but rather 
that of the worthy electors, who will not perceive that as the 
Pope is a power with Catholics, and as the Queen has millions 
of Catholic subjects, a competent Envoy to him must diminish 
his power of doing injury. About the Pope, the proper number 
of a jury, and the character of Irishmen, Englishmen cannot 
reason. 


The Italians appear quite determined to try very large 
experiments in Parliamentary reform. Both Houses have 
already passed a law establishing a simple educational qualifi- 
cation, every adult male being entitled to vote, provided he can 
read and write. They have also, after great hesitations, passed 
another, providing that votes shall be taken by scrutin de liste, 
each elector voting fur the whole number of Representatives 
allowed to each Department, which is one for every 40,000 
of population. The Government appear to fear, however, that 
this will produce occasionally too uniform a result, and have 
proposed that im the most populous of the sixty-nine Depart- 
ments,—that is, in all which return more than five Members, 
a minority vote should be allowed. The details of the scheme 
have not reached us, but it is intended, we believe, to prevent 
the great cities crushing out the rural minorities outside them. 
The result of the experiment, which is new in Parliamentary 
history, will be well worth watching. 


West London was in alarm on Thursday evening. An out- 
rider, riding by the Royal carriage near the gate of Buckingham 
Palace, was thrown, and the evening papers gave accounts of 
the incident. The newsboys, with their customary keenness 
and freedom from scruple, seized the opportunity, cried out, 
“ Alarming accident to the Que-e-en!” and till midnight drove 
a roaring business. A question was even asked in the House 
of Commons upon the subject,—of course, by the Member for 
Bridport, who now fills the part of Lord Palmerston’s old 
Inquisitor-General, Mr. Darby Griffith. The Queen had not 
been hurt in any way, and the outrider is doing well. 


The insurrection in Dalmatia against Austria is taking the 
form of a regular Slav demonstration. In a manifesto just 
issued by the Insurgents, they declare that privileges guaranteed 
to them by treaty have been violated; that they will defend 
themselves to the last, and that if they fall, the Bosnians, 
Montenegrins, and all men of the Balkan States, “ will measure 
their military power with the Austrian troops.” They quote Mr. 
Gladstone as favourabletothe emancipation of the Balkans “from 
a foreign and brutal dominion,” and claim Czar Alexander and 
General Ignatieff as “ well disposed.” The Austrian Govern- 
ment, which has now one-third of its entire Army in Bosnia and 
Dalmatia, has confiscated the Viennese journal which repro- 
duced this manifesto, and although successful in the plains, is 
evidently greatly perplexed. The insurrection is troublesome, 
from the number of men it employs, but the real danger feared 
at Vienna is lest the Montenegrins and Servians should assist 
the insurgents. In that event, measures must be taken which 
might bring Russia into the field. At present, both Servia and 
Montenegro hold aloof, but the insurrection is not suppressed. 





Mr. Cowen intends, we perceive, to “call attention” to the 
conduct of Lord Ripon in subscribing £1,000 for Mr. Rowland- 
son’s expenses in the North Riding, and of Lord Zetland in 
sending voters to the poll in his own carriage. He should add 
to his list the Earl of Cavan, who published a letter hoping 
that no Taunton elector would vote for Lord Kilcoursie out of 
friendship for his father, as he remained true to his old politics. 
The whole question of Peers’ interference in elections will then 
be brought up, and it will, we hope, be decided that, when open 
and honest, it is entirely unobjectionable. A Peer is an elector, 
and has as much right to subscribe or write letters, not intended 
for intimidation, as he has to speak on polities. Lord Beacons- 


? 


field seated many a candidate by his tongue. 





Consols were on Friday 100} to 100}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


PUBLIC FEELING ON THE CLOSURE. 


UBLIC feeling on the Closure is maturing, and is maturing 
in a manner very favourable to the proposal of the 
Government, or if possible, to some even less restricted pro- 
posal. Of all the unfortunate arguments ever used against it, 
none has ever been more unfortunate than the assertion of 
the Zimes, that a dissolution on this question would be a 
repetition of the same mistake which Mr. Gladstone made in 
1874, when he dissolved on a financial proposal. To put the 
question whether or not the Income-tax should be re- 
pealed, directly to the constituencies, was, in our opinion, 
both then and now, a serious mistake, for the repeal of 
the Income-tax is a question of means rather than ends, 
and should at least have been proposed to Parliament and 
discussed by Parliament, before it had been proposed to the 
country and discussed on the hustings. But a dissolution 
on the failure of Ministers to carry the closure of debate by a 
majority, would stand in a different position in every conceivable 
respect. In the first place, it would not be the submission to 
the people of a subject not first submitted to the House of 
Commons, but a submission to the people of an appeal on an 
adverse decision by the House of Commons of a question 
most vitally concerning the people’s interests. And, in the 
second place, it would be absolutely impossible to find a ques- 
tion touching the constituencies, as distinguished from the 
House of Commons, more nearly than this right of the House 
to end its own debates by an absolute majority, when they 
had gone on long enough, or too long, for the interests of the 
public. For what that right really means is simply this,—that 
each constituency shall have the chance of getting as much 
of the time of the House devoted to questions touching its 
most urgent interests, as the still more urgent pressure of 
the interests of other and more numerous constituencies may 
allow. Let those who think this matter one not affecting 
the constituencies just consider what has already happened. 
The people elected in 1880 a Parliament pledged to a series 
of great reforms, land-law reforms, franchise reforms, county- 
government reforms, Bankruptcy-law reforms, and many 
others. Two years have elapsed, and not one of them has yet 
been even touched. Ireland, whose case was not then known 
to be so urgent, has taken up the whole of the time of which 
the Government or private Members could dispose. For as 
Mr. Bryce pointed out, in his very powerful letter to the Pall 
Mall of Wednesday, private Members with large constituencies 
are even more completely paralysed than the Government 
itself. The Government can at least get a single important 
measure, and two or three measures of secondary importance 
through in each Session; but as things are at present, the 
private Member is simply nowhere. And the private 
Member being nowhere means, of course, that his con- 
stituency is nowhere; that no legislation which has been 
pressed upon him by the urgent wants of his constituency has 
the remotest chance of success, while it remains only in the 
hands of a private representative. We do not, indeed, approve 
of Mr. Bryce’s proposed remedy,—at all events, without the 
condition of the Speaker’s sanction,—namely, that any private 
Member ought to have the right of moving the Closure of 
debate,—for the following unanswerable reason :—Give that 
power to any private Member, without the sanction of the 
Speaker, and it would at once become the most powerful in- 
strument of the Obstructionists. Land Leaguer after Land 
Leaguer would propose the premature closure of every debate 
which they knew to be quite unfinished, in order to waste the 
time of the House in dividing on the subject. That seems to 
us a danger which Mr. Bryce has not considered; and 
it appears to us to make the acquiescence of the 
Speaker as essential for the closure when proposed by a 
private Member, as, for other reasons, it would be, if proposed 
by the Leader of the House. But we referred to Mr. Bryce’s 
letter not in order to point out the danger of his remedy, but 
the unanswerable force of his argument that the private 
Members and their constituencies suffer at least as much 
as the Government itself or the whole nation whom the 
Government represent, by the present gross abuse of the rights 
of minorities. 

This the public is coming to see very quickly. And they 
are also coming to see that any dream more irrational than the 
dream that the Closure can be used by such a Government as 
ours to gag free debate, never entered the heads of public men. 
At present, the responsibility of suggesting the Closure is to 











be thrown, very unfortunately as we believe, on the , 

the effect of that, if it is persevered in, must be to es a 
under the new system not less exhaustive and exhausting, b > 
very much more so than it was in the days when the two front 
Benches were allowed to settle between them how soon debate 
should end. We sincerely hope that the Speaker may not be 
placed in this position of direct responsibility for a suggestion 
that, once made, may be carried, and must be made carriable 
by a party majority alone. It would be infinitely better te 
give him a veto only- on the proposal of the Government. But 
even if this change were made, the notion that any Minister 
could cram his measures down the throats of the Iouse of 
Commons without a fair and reasonable consideration from all 
the leading points of view under which they are regarded, is 
one of the most fantastic ever suggested. Mr. Gladstone is 
the last man in the world to attempt such tactics, If any- 
thing has been remarkable since he assumed power, it hag 
been the almost inexhaustible patience with which he 
has treated the Obstructionists. His sympathy goes almost 
too much with the rights of minorities, rather than too little, 
But if Mr. Gladstone himself proposed to end debate prema- 
turely and peremptorily, and if he secured the consent of the 
Speaker to such a course, he would be deserted by large 
sections of his own followers, and would fall from power yi 
suddenly as he was raised to it. And the same is, of course, 
true of Sir Stafford Northcote. No imaginable leader of the 
present House of Commons, or of any possible House of 
Commons, could tyrannise over it in this way with impunity, 
The danger of the closure is not the danger of its being too 
stringently used, but of its being too cautiously and hesitat- 
ingly used. The closure by official agr eement was a far more 
powerful weapon than we shall ever have in the closure by a 
vote. 

The point which has been made that the New Rule 
will invite to disorder, since it only permits the Speaker 
to declare that it is the evident sense of the House to 
finish up, whereas he will have no means of judging of the 
evident sense of the House, except the interrupting cries of 
“ Divide! divide!” is not without fores. But then it touches 
only the error, as we regard it, of throwing the responsibility 
on the Speaker. We submit that there are other and very 
important considerations beside the evident sense of the House 
which ought to contribute to the proposal for a closure,— 
namely, the time at the disposal of the House, the pressure of 
its other business, external exigencies such as often affect 
Budget proposals, the dates when certain Acts expire, and so 
forth. For this reason, we maintain that the Leader of the 
House ought to have it in his power,—unless the Speaker, 
as the guardian of the liberties and rights of the House, 
disapproves,—of proposing to close a debate on grounds 
of public exigency of any kind; and in making this pro- 
posal, he would, of course, carefully take into account and 
state to the House those other reasons for coming to a vote 
which would be quite independent of any universal desire in 
the House itself to have done with the debate. Put the 
power of making the proposal into the hands of the Leader of 
the House, and you get rid at once of any fresh motive for 
disorder, as a means of expressing the impatience of the House 
with the debate. The general impatience of the House with 
an exhausted debate is, of course, one reason, and a very 
important reason, for dividing, but by no means the only 
reason. It might very well happen that the House was by 
no means weary of a debate, which had yet gone on as long as 
the very limited time at the disposal of Parliament for that 
special subject could allow. And when this was the case, 
it seems to us perfectly clear that the Leader of the House 
ought to have the power of proposing a closure, even without evi- 
dence of an impatience which had not yet sprung up. The time to 
be given to special debate must always be more or less a ques- 
tion of administrative responsibility, and therefore we contend 
that the right of proposing to close should be left in the hands of 
the head of the Administration. There would be few discretion- 
ary powers confided to him more important, and none by which 
his administrative capacity could be more securely judged. 
But the last thing we have any right to expect is that it would 
be used in a sense injurious to the dignity, or oppressive to the 
liberties, of the House of Commons. 

On one other point public feeling seems to us to be maturing. 
It will hardly leave the power of arbitrarily closing a debate in 
the hands of the Government at the fag-end of a Session, unless 
the House be a tolerably full one. Mr. Dillwyn’s limit of last 
Session may have been too strong; but no House of less than 
150 Members should be competent to vote the closure at all. 
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ARABI BEY’S FUTURE. 


HERE is very great historical interest in this Egyptian 
movement, apart from its immediate political conse- 
quences. We are seeing history made, and if we could only 
watch Arabi Bey’s conduct inside the Army, as we can watch 
it when he is using the Army as his instrument, much that 
puzzles Europeans in studying Asiatic history would at once 
becom? clear. The instrument of revolution in Asia has 
always been and is now the Army ; but the difficulty of de- 
tecting the causes which set that instrument in motion is 
almost insuperable. Most historians regard “the Army” in 
Eastern countries as a kind of Praetorian Guard, a corporate 
body possessed of the only effective power, and which can 
therefore make and unmake dynasties at discretion; and they 
have many superficial facts in their favour. When the Army 
moves in any Asiatic State, it is almost always successful. 
There is rarely any force which will encounter it. The popu- 
lace seldom declare against it. The Sovereign almost always 
abdicates, dies, or makes terms; and the Army, whatever 
happens, is never, or almost never, punished. To all appear- 
ance, the Army can do what it pleases, and the only ground 
for surprise is that it does not change the dynasty once every 
two or three years, exacting fresh donatives and privileges for 
itself with every new accession. It is absolute, and its General 
would seem to be always the person most likely to ascend the 
Throne. In reality, however, this is not so. The majority 
of Asiatic Sovereigns have neither feared the Army, nor 
suffered from the Army, nor specially courted the Army. On 
the contrary, in many reigns unmarked by mutiny the Army 
has been both neglected and oppressed, entrusted to leaders 
whom it hated, subjected to cruel punishments, and left 
longer than any other Department in arrears of pay. The 
Sovereign has been as independent of his soldiery as if he 
reigned by statute. The truth is, that though popular opinion 
is tranquil in Asia, there is much more strength in it than 
European historians will admit; and the Army is so much 
identified with the people that it feels their opinion, and is 
not only unwilling, but unable, to act against it. The soldiery 
are still citizens. While the Sovereign is popular, or, for any 
reason, such as descent, “‘sacred’’ in the popular mind, the 
soldiery are not inclined to revolt, and could not, without tre- 
mendous risk, even if they were inclined. There are sections 
of the populace which, once moved, are nearly as formidable 
as themselves; and if the soldiers are not liable to sudden 
massacre, their families are, and Orientals in insurrection are 
not merciful. The soldiery, therefore, rarely move except as 
exponents of opinion, or when, to speak more accurately, they 
agree with it; and as there is nothing to resist them except 
that opinion, are, when they move, of course suddenly and com- 
pletely successful. The grand apparent exception, the history 
of the Janizaries, only proves the rule. They revolted times 
without number, and were supposed to have the throne in 
their hands, but in the zenith of their power they never dared 
to change the dynasty, or even to denounce it, and the moment 
a determined Sultan faced them, the armed populace slaugh- 
tered them out toa man. The people were not with them in 
their last revolt, and they passed in less than a tvelvemonth 
out of Turkish history, 

Arabi Bey, the new master of Egypt, has, we believe, risen in 
the regular Asiatic way. He is nota “ patriot,” as some Radicals 
seem to think—for patriotism in the English sense is not only 
impossible, but wicked, to a true Mussulman—and he is not a 
mere “ mutineer,” as Mr. Percy Badger declares, but a bold 
soldier, popular with the Army, able to express the dominant 
popular feeling, and excessively anxious not to act in opposition to 
it or in advance of it,—the secret of his rapid success. That feel- 
ing 1s not precisely desire for self-government as Englishmen un- 
derstand it, or the spirit of Nationalism, as they often affirm, but 
bitter suspicion and dislike of the visible ascendancy of Europeans 
in al] Egyptian affairs. The Europeans under the Control are 
everywhere in all departments, everywhere well paid, everywhere 
officious, everywhere as visible as bullocks among sheep. The 
Egyptians do not like them, not only because they are In- 
fidels, though that enters deeply into the matter, but because 
they are Europeans, hard and unsocial persons of a disagree- 
able civilisation, who will not make life easy, or “ consider ” 
anything but their orders and their duty. Englishmen forget 
that the first object of Asiatics is that life should be easy-going, 
lax, unrestricted by bother about punctuality, or exactness, or 
even equal justice, and they detest Europeans, apart from all 
other disqualifications, just as Irishmen detest a hard, un- 
manageable, exact Scotch overseer, as Italians detest Germans, 





or Poles their Prussian landlords. They loathe al! that rigidity, 
while they acknowledge its results. They want to be rid of 
the Europeans, and as Arabi Bey is confident he can get rid of 
them, they support Arabi Bey and his soldiers. If they did 
not, the Khedive could put down the military movement in a 
day, for the soldiers would, at a signal, arrest their officers, 
and the dervishes would rise on the regiments, and the popu- 
lace would threaten the soldiers’ families with massacre. As 
it is, Tewfik is powerless, for there is nobody on his side, the 
military being on the broad issue only the advance-guard of the 
body of the people, employed as it were by them, because they 
are the only available and effective corporate body. The Notables 
do not signify at all. They are not elected or representative, 
but were nominated by the Khedive’s local officers, and are only 
a power for the moment because Arabi Bey thinks it useful to 
attack the European ascendancy through a body to which nobody 
can send a definite order. If the Notables were opposed to the 
popular idea, which they are not, though, being a little more 
instructed than the soldiers, they are more afraid of foreign 
intervention, Arabi Bey would send them home, or order a 
pronunciamiento, which might end in a fusillade,—and indeed 
he did prevent a compromise between the Notables and the 
Ministry, by touching his sword with a gesture of menace which 
every one in the room knew would be fulfilled. Without calling 
in Europeans, the Notables knew they had no force to defend 
them, for the populace, the Ulema, and the soldiery were, as 
against the European ascendancy which was at stake, all on 
one side. The Egyptian movement, in fact, is genuine, though 
the desire for a Parliament is not, and is irresistible, except by 
foreign and imported force. If Prince Tewfik were a Mah- 
moud, he possibly might put it down, for the hold of the 
legal ruler on the Ulema and the populace is great, and the 
struggle would be more terrible than the soldiery wish ; but 
being what he is, there is no force to oppose to Arabi Bey, and as 
the 7Zimes’ correspondent says, Egypt is in the hands of that 
officer, 

Therefore, Arabi Bey will overthrow the Khedive? Certainly, 
if the Sultan wishes Tewfik overthrown, or if the Pretender said 
to be threatening Mecca should seize the Holy City, and set up 
the standard of an Arabian Khalifate, in which case Egypt would 
fling out the Turk; but in the absence of either impulse, we 
rather doubt this result. By all the rules of logic, the leader 
of a successful military revolt in an Asiatic country should seat 
himself on the throne, but he by no means always does it. 
In the history of Turkey, Persia, Morocco, India, and China, 
he may be said to have done it very seldom. <A dynasty 
has been changed, as in Persia and China, by an invasion of 
dependent tribes, but mutiny after mutiny has left the family 
of Othman, the Kajar dynasty, the Ming dynasty, and the 
dynasty of Morocco, unaffected, and in possession of the thrones 
of their respective countries. Jung Buhadoor acquired by a 
military mutiny an autocracy in Nepal, but he never pre- 
tended to unseat the dynasty which he kept in such seclusion, 
He would have been chopped in pieces, if -he had. Even in 
Spain, Prim could not have been King, and Spain manages its 
revolutions very much on the Asiatic method. The people 
often recoil from such deposition, sometimes from religious feel- 
ing, as in Turkey, China, and Japan, and sometimes, we fancy, 
from real loyalty of a kind which we English ought to under- 
stand, and then the adventurer and his army recoil too. Arabi 
Bey may send Tewfik away and take his place, but if he does, 
it will be with the consent, formal or informal, of Con- 
stantinople, and not merely by the strength of his own hand. 
Such a consent is not impossible, for a new ruling family in 
Egypt would need the Khalif’s support, and be move 
likely to obey his orders; but if it does not come, Arabi 
Bey will take everything. the control of the Treasury 
included, before he takes the throne, and we should doubt his 
taking the throne at all. Such an act would be a signal to every 
officer to form a party in the Army, and represent through it 
some popular feeling sufficiently strong to make opposition dan- 
gerous, That Arabi Bey, as exponent of the people, must rid 
them of the European ascendancy, which they dislike, or fail, 
we hold to be as certain as anything in politics can be; but he 
need not deport the Khedive, against whom there is no 
especial cry. Tewfik is weak, but he is avery good Mussulman, 
and not very oppressive. The more natural, usual, and easy 
course for Arabi Bey is either to use Tewfik’s name and govern as 
Mayor of the Palace, or replace him with some member of the 
same family, who, we venture to predict, will not be Ismail. 
The Sultan will never forgive Ismail’s pamphlets attacking 
his orthodoxy, nor will Arabi Bey forget that with Ismail once 
more Khediye, he himself would be a dangerous incumbrance, 
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Everything in Egypt depends in the end on European action, 
but if the decision is to be left to Egyptians, Arabi Bey, unless 
instigated by Constantinople, will not, we think, proclaim him- 
self Khedive. The sword rules in Asia, but there are limits to 
its action, fixed by opinion, which we are far too apt to forget. 





SIR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE AT BALHAM. 


IR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE’S speech at Balham on 
Wednesday has this feature of interest, that it reads 

like that of a man who was really bethinking himself of the 
great difference between the Conservative party and the Con- 
servative cause, and doubting whether much that is done to 
serve the Conservative party is not very prejudicial to the 
Conservative cause :—“ You have associated my name with 
the toast not of the Conservative party, but with something 
higher and more important,—I mean the Conservative cause. 
I am a party man, and I dare say most of you are party men. 
We are always ready to come forward and strike a good blow 
for our party, and we are always pleased to see any spirit of 
the party cropping up among our friends, But do not let us 
allow a mere party struggle to-blind us to the fact that there is 
something deeper and something more important at stake than 
the success of a particular collection of men. Every day and 
every year adds to the importance of the struggle in which those 
who desire to preserve the institutions of this country are en- 
gaged. Every year adds to our dangers and responsibilities, and 
when England begins to recognise the real position of affairs, and 
the greatness of the dangers to which we are exposed from one 
cause or another, the effect produced here and elsewhere on 
the minds of the people will be that which ought to be pro- 
duced in every Briton’s mind, when he finds that he is engaged 
in an honourable, but a dangerous and difficult service.” And 
after distinguishing in this marked manner between the claims 
of the Conservative party and the much greater claims of the 
Conservative cause, Sir Stafford Northcote, in another part of 
his speech,—doubtless intended to reflect silently on Lord 
Lytton, Lord Randolph Churchill, Sir H. D. Wolff, Mr. 
Cavendish Bentinck, and other party gladiators of the same 
class,—goes on:—“I trust you will do what lies in your 
power to support respect for the House of Commons, and that 
you will endeavour to incite men of standing, character, ability, 
and courage to take their part in the Parliamentary busi- 
ness of England. It would be a bad time indeed for this country, 
if it came about that our best men were to say, as they say 
on the other side of the Atlantic, that politics were odious to 
them, and that they would not encourage party struggles. Do 
not let us conduct our party struggles on principles that would 
disgust those whom we wish to bring forward to fight the 
fight fairly, boldly, and honourably.” All this is very credit- 
able to Sir Stafford Northcote. He must be, and no doubt 
is, very well aware that not a few of his own followers have 
been so conducting themselves as to render the political field 
more or less odious to men of open and candid mind, and he 
rebukes them manfully, though not by name, for so doing. 
But he falls short a little when he comes to the point where 
many of his hearers must have expected him to make a clean 
breast of his own shortcomings, as a man who has somewhat 
forgotten the Conservative cause, in the pettier interests of 
the Conservative party. THe is very solemn, almost as solemn 
as St. James, on the evils of an unbridled tongue. He 
comes very near to expressing thankfulness that he is not 
eloquent, and therefore has no temptations to reckless speech, 
such as, in his opinion, beset Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Bright, and 
Mr. Chamberlain, But he forgets that there are temptations 
which arise from the absence of an eloquent tongue, as well 
as from its presence. If you have no flowers of speech 
at your command for the decking out of a political cause, 
you may too often be tempted to coquette with attractions of 
another kind, such, for instance, as those involved in the offer 
of the financial bribe to the farmers, which won North Lincoln- 
shire and the North Riding of Yorkshire. We think Sir 
Stafford Northcote must have been thinking of the favourable 
reception he gave to these very unprincipled proposals, when 
he dilated so gravely on the sin of saying things which the 
speakers do not mean, but which, nevertheless, their language 
leads the people to believe. That language, he says very 
justly, “ must be judged, not by the meaning in the minds of 
those who spoke it, but by the impression it produces on the 
minds of those who heard it.” It is very true, and we 
wish Sir Stafford Northcote had had the courage to 


express his remorse for the encouragement which Lord Salis- 
bury and he had given to the Protectionist and retaliatory 








movement called “ Fair-trade,” and to retract at once all the 


expressions of praise which he and his colle 
bestowed on the fruits of victory so won. But oe _ 
so far as this, it is hardly reasonable to look for from — 
leaders, however much they may prefer “ the cause ” to Cae, 
” : e 
party. Sir Stafford Northcote prefers offering to take the 
mote of supposed sympathy with Home-rule,—which was not 
sympathy at all,—out of Mr. Gladstone’s eye, and to leave the 
beam of expressed sympathy with those who try to regraft the 
Protectionist fallacies on our-finance, quite unremoved, in his 
own eye, obliterating by its broad shadow much of the field of 
politics which he ought to see. Still, we are glad to see Sir 
Stafford Northcote dwelling on this theme of the duty of 
keeping the cause above the party, and rejecting, on behalf 
of the party, instruments which would eventually injure the 
cause. It is a wholesome and fruitful line of thought, 
It has not led yet to the rebuke of Mr. Lowther and Mr. 
Dawnay as dangerous and mischievous allies; bat let only 
these principles sink deep into Sir S. Northcote’s heart 
and he may come to that at last. Indeed, we cannot help 
thinking that while Sir Stafford Northcote was lecturing Mr. 
Gladstone on the recklessness of his admission that if only the 
Trish could produce a scheme separating clearly between Irish 
interests and Imperial interests, there might be something at 
least for Parliament to consider, he was, in reality, reproach- 
ing himself for the single finger, and Lord Salisbury for the whole 
hand, which had been extended by them to the reckless agitators 
for a renewed Protection. There is something of a distrait 
air over this part of his speech. He apologises for his oppo- 
nents with the air of a man who is finding an excuse for 
himself. ‘I firmly believe,” he says, “ that certain words 
were not intended to produce the effects which they have pro- 
duced ;” but, nevertheless, it was very wrong to say them, all 
the same. Of course; all ambiguous words which appeal 
covertly to strong passions and eager interests are a mistake, 
and we feel confident that in his heart of hearts Sir Stafford 
Northcote regrets none more deeply than those in which he 
has appeared to temporise with his own deepest principles the 
principles of Free-trade. 

We cannot quite persuade ourselves that the idea has as yet 
glanced across Sir Stafford Northcote’s mind that if he would 
but pursue, in relation to the new policy for Ireland, the course 
which the late Sir Robert Peel pursued with so much advan- 
tage to the country at large, and with the approbation of the 
civilised world, in relation to Free-trade, he might really 
immensely strengthen the Conservative “cause,” though he 
would break up the Conservative party in this country. But 
he is clearly more and more alienated from the * gutter-child- 
ren of politics” who render party strife both violent and 
vulgar; and he certainly differs widely from his chief, if Lord 
Salisbury is to be regarded as his chief. But though Sir 
Stafford Northcote has probably not as yet taken into 
consideration how much he might strengthen the true Con- 
servative cause, as distinguished from the Conservative party, by 
giving a general support to Mr. Gladstone’s government of 
Ireland, is that result quite off the cards? Let him consider 
only how much it would strengthen the hands of the Liberal 
moderates,—how helpless it would leave the furious Tories,— 
how materially it would control the vagaries of ultra-Radicals,— 
if he brought over the reasonable Conservatives to the support 
of the Government. We have heard a great deal of the virtual 
identity of view between the Conservative-Liberals and the 
Liberal-Conservatives. Does it matter very much which section 
combines with that nearest to it on the other side of the House? 
Does not Sir Stafford Northcote agree much better in substance 
with Mr. Gladstone than he does with Lord Randolph Churchill, 
or Lord Lytton, or even Lord Salisbury ? Would it not be true 
patriotism for Sir Stafford Northcote to secure those great 
institutions for the safety of which Mr. Gladstone is devising 
new buttresses, both in Ireland and England, by “ educating 
his party” to renovate them in a sense something like at 
least to Mr. Gladstone's? It would clearly be premature . 
to found any hopes as yet on Sir Stafford Northcote’s im- 
portant distinction between the Conservative party and the 
Conservative cause; but is he not, perhaps, already envying 
Lord Derby the influence he has acquired in the counsels of 
the Liberals, and disheartened at finding how little of a Liberal- 
ising influence Lord Zetland and Lord Grey have acquired in 
the counsels of the Conservatives? For ourselves, we have 
never much believed in coalitions, but we have always 
thought it easier for Mahommed to go to the mountain, than for 
the mountain to go to Mahommed. If Sir Stafford Northcote 
will but consider deeply his own distinction between the 
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i rty and the true Conservative cause, we should 
poreagetic KA hear that his candid mind had come to the 
os Jusion that he would do more to maintain the great institu- 
po of this country by following in the steps of Lord Derby, 
pee he can ever do by trying in vain to curb the Fourth 
Party, or by explaining away the brilliant campaigns of Mr. 
Lowther and the damaging victories of Mr. Dawnay. 





MR. SEXTON’S SPEECH. 


E see little reason for the admiration which the Zimes 
and the London correspondents of the country papers 
have expressed for Mr. Sexton’s speech at the close of the 
debate on Mr. McCarthy’s amendment. It is a vigorous and 
well-worded speech, with many striking and a few brilliant 
sentences, an eloquent peroration, and a single passage of 
humorous description, which we note because the very capa- 
city of humour seems to have died out of Trish Members. 
But the object of oratory is not melodious speaking, but the 
rsuasion of opponents, and this speech will convince 
nobody, except those who are already so prejudiced by the 
struggle that they will accept Mr. Sexton’s facts as true. 
The majority of Englishmen, however friendly to Ire- 
land, will read it with pure pain, with a deepening of their 
inner doubt whether there is any use in a further struggle 
on Irishmen’s behalf,—whether it is possible to do anything 
for a people whose chosen representatives make a merit of 
fighting only for the impossible, reject the very notion of poli- 
tical gratitude, and either cannot see, or deliberately misread, 
the plainest facts of history. What is the value of argument 
from a man who declares that the object of Mr. Parnell’s land 
policy and the intent of the No-rent manifesto was to “ sever 
the landlords from the soil by fair and equitable terms of pur- 
chase,” and that they intended by “ fair and equitable terms ” 
twenty years’ purchase? Twenty years’ purchase of what? 
Of the present rent, or of the judicial rent, or of the “ prairie 
rent,” which Mr. Parnell fixed himself at, 3s. 6d. an acre ? 
Either Mr. Sexton was deceiving the House, by using words 
which meant to him one thing, and to his audience another 
thing, their basis of valuation being the present rents, and his 
the rents he wishes for; or he is asserting the exact contrary 
of all Mr. Parnell’s teaching. The very essence and substance 
of all Mr. Parnell’s oratory, the postulate which alone makes 
him powerful, as the Irish Attorney-General showed on 
Thursday, is that rent ought to be reduced from seven- 
teen millions a year to three millions, and should not be paid 
at all until the Government had submitted to certain 
terms, over which the landlords to be plundered had no 
power, He knows, and Mr. Sexton knows, that this is the 
plan of the American-Irish, who find the League’s funds ; 
that they ordered its adoption, and that all who adopted it 
understood it in this sense. They would have rejected pur- 
chase at twenty years’ rent with scorn, What is the value of 
speech from a Member who asserts that the Land League is 
opposed to all outrages, and is strictly Constitutional, and then 
justifies boycotting, with its incidents, calls all who take lands 
from which tenants have been evicted for non-fulfilment of 
contract “* public enemies,” whom the community have a 
right to punish, and denounces Mr. Forster, who has not shed 
one drop of blood, as a “clumsy Cromwell,’-—Cromwell, 
who, instead of releasing Mr. Sexton to denounce him, 
would have shipped him to Barbadoes, to be sold as a slave ? 
The pol'cy of Cromwell was to obtain submission by slaughter; 
the policy of Mr. Forster is to obtain submission without 
slaughter ; and then Mr. Sexton describes him as Cromwell, 
without his ability. Where is the “effect” of a speech in 
which the speaker declares that the Land League has never 
changed its policy, that the “ No-rent” manifesto meant only 
“purchase,” and that it was not issued in consequence of the 
arrests, though the very condition, stated in all speeches in its 
defence, is that the arrests shall cease, and the prisoners be 
released? It seems to us that there is and can be no more 
“force” or “effect” in such words, however excellently 
delivered, than in assertions that in Ireland no one has ever 
complained of rent, or that Mr. Parnell’s only object was to 
strengthen the law, and draw closer the bonds between his 
country and Great Britain. It is mere declamation, raising in 
the minds of all friends of Ireland a bitter regret for the Irish 
habit of self-delusion, and in those of all adversaries of Ireland 
anew dislike for men who in a supreme crisis can pervert 
cardinal facts to gain an ignorant applause. 
Even when Mr. Sexton is undoubtedly strong, as in his 
description of the sufferings of the tenantry, he so misuses his 





arguments that they leave on those who agree with his 
postulates an additional sense of the hopelessness of a cause 
so defended. It is perfectly true that in Ireland “ the land- 
lord class were originally planted upon the soil by con- 
fiscation, that they never interested themselves in the 
welfare of the community, and that they stood to-day 
upon the soil as when they were first planted there, 
—a body apart from the people.” It is perfectly true 
that the landlords were in many districts so embarrassed, 
that their debts for interest exceeded their rental, and that 
consequently their tenants were “in agony”; that the Encum- 
bered Estates Act brought in still more exacting landlords ; 
and that rack-renting had risen into a great oppression, as 
well as a great social evil. But then, that is the very reason 
for which Mr. Gladstone proposed, and Parliament accepted , 
the Land Act, which has no other object than to pre- 
vent that very oppression, and arrest that social evil. Is 
Mr. Sexton thankful for that Act, or does he even 
accept it? Not a bit of it. He pours on it all the 
derision at his command, declares that it will only reduce 
rents by a million and a half per annum, and asks con- 
temptuously if Irishmen are to be content with that. The very 
idea that they are to be content with a “ fair” rent; that the 
amount has nothing to do with the matter, but only the pro- 
portion ; that a fine is a fine, if it be only a penny, and that a 
remission, if the penny is unjust, is justice, never enters his 
head. He only threatens that the area of land covered by the 
“ No-rent” party shall widen “ gale by gale,” and even con- 
descends to the absurdity of saying that up to Christmas 
the Land Court had cost £90,000, and had only dealt with 
£1,500 of rent. He made a great point of this, and he was 
cheered, though he knew, and his audience knew, that a legal 
decision about a few shillings constantly affects vitally for 
good or evil an entire commerce. Half the test-decisions ever 
quoted in England to defend enormous rights of property have 
been given in suits for comparatively trampery amounts. 
Hampden, of all Commoners in England, perhaps the man 
with the largest estate, resisted a claim for ship-money to 
the amount of only twenty shillings, and though he was 
defeated, the trial proved fatal to that exaction. Every case 
decided by the Land Court covers hundreds of cases, or would 
do so, if Mr. Sexton and his friends would allow the tenantry 
to enjoy the full benefit of the Act, instead of advocating no 
rent, promising prairie rent, denouncing the collection of 
arrears,—that is, of debts—as oppression, and then telling the 
House of Commons that all they want is permission to buy at 
twenty years’ purchase! Mr. Sexton does not even say how 
much more reduction he wants, but throughout his speech pours 
out expressions which leave on English minds a conviction that 
less or more is of no consequence; that the Parnellites want 
neither low rents nor high rents, bat would treat any con- 
ceivable Act, even one giving them the soil, with con- 
tempt, or as a weapon to enable Ireland ‘to secede. 
Mr. Sexton hoped, with Mr. Parnell, that.“ the spirit he 
had raised in Ireland would never die.” He “shared the 
hope that agitation would not cease till the detestable alien 
rule of the buckshot Government which had kept the country 
impoverished had been got rid of.” The * Land League was 
merely a stepping-stone to that union of all classes in Ireland 
which would bring about a restoration of Iveland’s liberties,” 
national self-government, and legislative independence. What 
is the use of considering Land Acts or any other reforms. 
when the very representatives who allege that they have 
carried those things declare openly that their object was 
not and is not reform, but Repeal, that is, in fact, Secession 4 
The simplest common-sense must tell Englishmen that if the 
permanent object of Ireland is legislative independence, it is use- 
less to weary themselves with difficalt changes which Ieland 
will immediately upset, and can in any case do better for her- 
self. When an Irishman says that nothing is valuable to him 
but the independence of his country, he can at least be under- 
stood; but that is not the position of the Land League, or of Mr. 
Sexton as its exponent. What he says is, *- We want the soil of 
Ireland, we are organised to get that; and if you give it, then 
we shall be easily rid of you.” Remember the audience and the 
circumstances, and the difficulty with which Liberals carry 
any reform in Ireland, and then decide whether a speech 
which contains such threats, which reveals so cleaily an 
ultimate object which all Englishmen regard as impractical is. 
can be held by any canon of criticism to be either * forcible ~ 
or “effective.” It isa speech which tells Englishmen—'s, \ 

fear, intended to tell them—that all concessions are useless. 
and they had better sit quiet, and steadily enforce the !aw. 
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Of course, Mr. Sexton puts in the usual reserves, that Mr. Parnell 
is “within the Constitution; but he is only within it, and 
knows quite well he is only within it, because in this country, 
by a legal fiction, there can be no treason, unless it is openly 
directed against the Throne. None the less is it a first 
principle of our laws, written in every despatch and in every 
public document, that Great Britain and Ireland constitution- 
ally form one ** United Kingdom.” 





CONVOCATION AND THE RITUALISTS. 


FHNAE Convocations of Canterbury and York have been in 

session during the week, and in both the Lower House 
has done its best to justify hostile criticism. If bodies which 
in law, if not in fact, represent the Clergy wish to make their 
mectings interesting, or their action respected, they must not 
shirk the question which at this moment most nearly concerns 
the peace and well-being of the Church of England. If what 
has been said in either Convocation about Mr. Green’s imprison- 
ment is weighed, and not simply measured, it will be seen that. 
for all practical purposes, it has been completely shirked by 
the Clergy. In. the Northern Convocation, which first took 
the subject in hand, the Lower House adopted a gravamen 
and a reformandm, The graramen declared that Mr. Green’s 
imprisonment is a perplexity and a scandal; the reformandum 
asked that the Bishops would do something to get him out. 
The Archbishop of York replied with much promptitude that 
the Bishops would do nothing of the kind, and much as we 
regret Mr. Green's imprisonment, we have no doubt that the 
Bishops are right. What is the use of getting Mr. Green out 
of prison, if nothing is done to prevent his getting into prison 
again / Mfr. Green has made no secret of his intention to do 
as soon as he is out of prison the same things for doing which 
he has been put into prison. If he were allowed to officiate 
in his church to-morrow, he would use the very ritual 
which he has been ordered not to use. The Court 
would be azain appealed to by the plaintiff in the case, 
and, as the law stands, it would have no option but 
again to declare him in contempt, and again to commit 
him to prison until he should have purged his contempt. 
There is nothing to be gained, therefore, by opening the 
prison door for Mr. Green, unless some means can be 
levised for keeping it more effectually closed against him 
in the future than it has been in the past. To the 
particular suggestion offered by the Lower House of the 
Northern Convoeation—that the Bishops should go to the 
foot of the Throne, and there demand the release of Mr. 
Green—the Archbishop of York gave the conclusive answer 
that the case of persistent disobedience to the lawful com- 
mands of a competent tribunal is not one for which the 
clemency of the Crown can properly be invoked. Mr. Green’s 
imprisonment is preventive, not vindictive. It is inflicted to 
ensure that he shall not disobey the law in future, not to 
punish him for having disobeyed the law in the past. 
When tbe request of the Lower House had been refused, they 
passed a resolution recommending that diversities of ritual and 
teaching should be * appeased” by the pastoral authority of 
the Bishops. As this resolution was seconded by the Dean of 
Carlisle, we are loth to suppose that there was not more to be 
said for it than appears. But we are at a loss even to imagine 
how the pastoral authority of the Bishop of Manchester could 
have been exercised so as to “appease” the diversities be- 
tween Mr. Green and the Church Association. The problem 
how to arrange that fire and water shall live peaceably side 
by side will certainly not be solved by an arrangement by 
which one shall * appease’ the other. In the Northern Con- 
vocation, therefore. the position of the Ritualist question is 
this :—The Lower House has suggested two inadequate methods 
of dealing with it, both of which the Upper House has wisely 
rejected. 

In the Southern Convocation, things have gone somewhat 
lifferently. Here the Upper House has taken the initiative, 
and, on the motion of the Bishop of Peterborough, has passed 
a resolution declaring that Mr. Green’s imprisonment is 
“unnecessary for the vindication of the law, and in excess of 
the latest legislation on the subject of Ritual uniformity.” 
The Bishop of Peterborough does not quarrel with the law as 
it stands, or find fault with the Church Association for 
enforcing it. Ils only difference with them has reference to 
the particular means they have employed to enforce it. Why, 
he says in effect, are you so foolish as to lock Mr. Green up, 
when, if you had only waited for three years, you would have 
been able to deprive him? Mr, Green turned out of his living 
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would be a much less interesting, and consequently a much more 
deterrent, spectacle than Mr. Green allowed to retain his 
living, but thrown into gaol for doing what he conceives 
to be his duty in it. The Archbishop of Canterbur 
entirely concurred with the Bishop of Peterborough, pe, 
the Upper House adopted the resolution with only two dissen- 
tients. Thus an immense majority of the Southern Bishops 
have, at last, taken up a perfectly intelligible position in 
the controversy. The Ritualists are not to be held worthy 
of even the smallest toleration. The Bishops do not 
wish to alter the law; on the contrary, they wish to gee 
the law carried out in the most stringent way possible. All 
their anxiety is that it should be enforced quietly and effect. 
ively, hot as at present, noisily and ineffectively. They are 
annoyed by the sight of Mr. Green imprisoned, but they would 
not be in the least annoyed by the sight of Mr. Green deprived, 
That they would recognise as a satisfactory and well-merited 
penalty,—a penalty neither unnecessary for the vindication of 
the law, nor in excess of the latest legislation on the subject of 
Ritual: uniformity. 

It is no business of ours to criticise the action of the Bishops 
in this case. If they are right in the estimate which they 
must be supposed to have formed as to the vitality of Ritual- 
ism, they are probably well advised in what they have done, 
If the Bishops had thought that Ritualism was increasing in 
the Church of England, and that those who ask toleration for 
it were more likely to get a hearing than at any previous 
period, we may be quite sure that they would not have calmly 
proposed that every Ritualist against whom a suit has been 
successfully instituted should be deprived of his benefice. 
The efficacy of the Episcopal method will entirely depend 
upon the zeal and the strength of the Ritualist party in the 
Church of England. If the Ritualists are numerous and in 
earnest, they will not submit to the deprivation of their 
ministers, and they will probably find some outsiders like our- 
selves, who care nothing for Ritualism in itself, but only for 
the toleration of Ritualism as a legitimate form of Church 
opinion, to help them. They will probably refuse to 
recognise the validity of a sentence of deprivation, as 
they have before refused to recognise the validity of a 
sentence of suspension. They will continue to regard 
the deprived incumbent as the rightful holder of the bene- 
fice, they will find money to enable him to open a chapel, 
in which the services to which they have been accustomed 
may still be carried on; and when the Bishop refuses to 
license this chapel, they will disregard his refusal, and dispense 
with his permission. In this way, they will drift by degrees 
into the position of a Free Church. If, on the other hand, 
they acquiesce in the deprivation of their Clergy, and in the 
prohibition of the services they care for, the whole aspect of 
the situation will rapidly change. The Ritualist Clergy will 
not go on provoking deprivation, if it turns out that their con- 
gregations accept the alterations made by the new Incumbents, 
and, grateful for small mercies, see in the prohibition of Vest- 
ments for the Clergy only an occasion for thanksgiving 
that the choir have been allowed to retain their surplices. 
Here and there, the conflict will continue for some time 
longer; but as a general rule, the Incumbents presented in 
the room of the deprived Ritualists will obey the law, and the 
things forbidden by the Ridsdale and Purchas judgments will 
be quietly discontinued. This, no doubt, is the belief of the 
Bishops ; and as the Lower House of the Southern Convocation 
has given no active sign of dissent, it must be supposed that, so 
far as it represents the Clergy, it is their belief also. In that 
case, we shall undoubtedly have to admit that we were wrong 
in claiming toleration for the Ritualists. It is impossible to 
help those who will not help themselves, and the first step 
towards obtaining toleration for Ritual diversities is for those 
who demand it to show that they esteem those diversities to 
be genuinely important. That the Lower Houses of Convoca- 
tion will contribute anything to the pacification of the Church 
on the basis of toleration is hardly to be expected, but we shall 
watch with interest the action of the Ritualist laity, in presence 
of this plain-spoken determination of the Bishops to see the 
Ritualist Clergy driven one by one from their livings, rather 
than take the least step towards making the law more elastic, 
or the Church more comprehensive. 





THE CHANNEL TUNNEL. 


1IR ANDREW CLARKE'S opinions always command a 
U certain respect, but his defence of the Channel Tunnel 
will not, we fear, convince many of its opponents. 


He misses 
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the strong points of the argument, and sets himself to prove, 
what nobody ever doubted, that the Tunnel would be commer- 
cially advantageous ; and that, in the event of @ war with 
France, the means for its destruction would be in readiness. 
Nobody questions the commercial use of the Tunnel. It would 
not accelerate traffic, for the trains could not move through it 
faster than they do through the tunnel under the St. Gothard, 
and the transit would still take ninety minutes: but the jour- 
ney would be completed without. “breaking bulk,” and that 
diminishes expense. Moreover, in the event of a war with 
America, during which ‘ Alabamas’ appeared in the Channel, 
we should, as Sir Andrew says, have an alternative route to 
the Continent, which would prove of the greatest commercial 
yalue. We entirely admit those facts, our position being 
that the advantage, though certain, would be purchased at 
a ruinous price, first, in the shape of positive danger, and 
secondly, of recurrent panics about that danger. Sir A. 
Clarke says the positive danger is slight, because we 
could drive a subway from Dover Castle to the Tunnel, 
and through that blow it up with dynamite; and that, 
of course, is perfectly true. Indeed, the suggestion is super- 
fluous, for the authorities in Dover Castle have only to lodge 
a trolly loaded with dynamite in the Tunnel, and it could be 
destroyed in a moment. The risk of failure does not arise 
from absence of means, but of willingness to use those means. 
It may be taken as certain that no subordinate in command 
at Dover Castle would destroy twenty or thirty millions of 
property and the communications of two countries on his own 
responsibility, while it is not a certainty that any Minister 
would give the necessary orders with the requisite decision. 
The Minister for War might be irresolute or over-sanguine, 
might be deeply afraid of Parliament, or might be a man to 
whom the nearly inevitable destruction of innocent lives, 
platelayers, watchmen, labourers, or even passengers, if 
a train were within the tunnel at the time, would seem an 
unmistakable crime. He might hesitate, order warnings to 
be sent—which would be useless, as it would take four hours 
for platelayers to walk through half the Tunnel—and the 
moment of danger would arrive before the communication was 
destroyed. The advancing force would be followed by con- 
tinuous trains loaded with men cnly, and the two thousand 
men to be “ annihilated ” would speedily be ten. Sir A. Clarke 
allows nothing for the chance of treachery, which would be 
very serious if Ireland were, as has often happened in our history, 
longing for a French success; and nothing for the chance of a 
coup de main by sea, intended to make the Tunnel useful in 
the war. He even denies that the Tunnel would be of use, 
saying that no entire army has ever, so far as he knows, been 
conveyed by railway. He forgets that a march of twenty-two 
miles is not a long one, that all impedimenta would be carried 
on trucks with railway wheels, and that, once in possession of 
the Tunnel and its covering works, time would be to the in- 
vading army of minor importance. They would have only to 
defend themselves for a few days. We say “ he forgets,’ but 
we are not sure, for in the following paragraph he seems to 
us to give up the whole of that part of his case. He says, and 
it is the ablest and mest original portion of his speech,— 
“How, then, would we be affected by the making of the Tun- 
nel, in case of difficulty between England and such an Eastern 
Power? Preserving our alliance with France—an alliance 
which, if carried into active operation, would enable the two 
countries to defy the world, and which, if we were left single- 
handed, would still secure to us the free use of the new means 
of communication with the Continent—our troops, munitions, 
and materials could more readily be advanced to any place 
of attack by the agency which a tunnel would afford, whilst 
atthe same time our Fleet, relieved from guarding our com- 
merce in the Tunnel, would be free to operate elsewhere. 
The Tunnel would, in fact, be a link literally binding 
the two countries more closely, and whilst, as I shall here- 
alter show, it would be of little value for purposes of 
attack in a conflict between England and France themselves, 
it would still be of such use to us as allies, that it would 
strengthen the value of an alliance between the two countries 
when directed against any other opponent. Thus so far as 
England and France are concerned, it would furnish an addi- 
tonal motive for union and sympathy between the leading 
statesmen on both sides of the Channel.” In plainer words, 
wich Sir Andrew Clarke very properly avoids, the Tunnel 
Would enable us to defend France in case of a German inva- 
Sion, and therefore make our alliance very valuable. We 
could transport an army easily to any point of France which 
twas desirable to defend. That is quite true, and a most 
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valuable contribution to the argument; and being true, it is 
also true that if we could forward armies through the Tunnel, 
so could Francs, which is precisely the danger all Englishmen 
are desirous to avoid. It is only a danger, but then it is 
a danger that England may be conquered,—that is, a danger 
which, unless it brought some direct, visible, and immense 
benefit to the world, English statesmen would be criminal to 
risk, England does not desire chances of safety from sudden 
invasion, even if they are a million to one, but a certainty of 
safety so long as her Fleet is afloat and decently commanded. 
When the Fleet is paralysed, as it may yet be, by the progress 
of scientific discovery, either in the way of explosives, or by a 
sudden advance in aeronautics, she will resort to other means 
of defence; but till then, she relies on the broad ditch, and 
any means whatever of turning that ditch involves for her a 
danger such as, when fairly realised, would make her best men 
sick with fear. 

So intense would be the impression of this danger, that, as 
we have said before, we believe it would lead to recurrent 
panics, each one of which would cost more than ten years’ 
advantage from the Tunnel. We have always had such 
panics ; and were the protection of the Fleet withdrawn, or 
rendered even apparently useless, they would recur almost 
every year—certainly with every change of Ministry in Paris 
—and would, with every recurrence, produce a suspicion and 
dislike of France, which would render alliance, or even con- 
tinued peace, impossible. What else bat that very position 
now produces the permanent “strain” in the relations 
between Italy and France? The Italians know that the 
French can now reach Italy without conquering Savoy first, 
and are hardly able to bear the permanent apprehension. 
Brave as the English are, there is no people so hab!e to panic, 
because there is none which understands war so little, and they 
would in no long time declare that a war with France for the 
purpose of capturing the Calais end of the Tunnel would be 
preferable to the continuance of such a danger. Democracies 
have many virtues, but they do not bear fear well. It makes 
them horribly unscrupulous and suspicious. Sir Andrew Clarke 
does not mention this risk of panic, though it is the most im- 
portant of all, and we believe most soldiers will display a similar 
reticence, for a reason upon which it is necessary to say one 
frank word. No English officer of large experience will ever 
be able at heart to dread and dislike national panies. Every 
man of the kind—we make no exception—is at heart con- 
vinced that his countrymen are wrong, with their wide Empire 
and immense wealth, in not keeping upa larger force, enforcing 
general military training, and maintaining a regular Army of 
at least 50,000 men capable of instant mobilisatic Many of 












them desire the conscription, but all desire these changes, and 
from their point of view they are entirely right. They are all 
aware, however, that their view will never be accepted until 


England is in visible danger, or under some continuous 
liability to fairly well-grounded panic. They therefore, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, regard panics as within limits bene- 
ficial, and are not as inclined as civilians are to regard them 
as unmixed injuries to the social fabric. { i 
but one fortified the Channel, the last evolved the 
the next may turn the Militia into a severely trained standing 
army for home defence,—an arrangement which would require 
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popular assent, the Balloting Acts being only suspended trom 
year to year. That does not strike soldiers as a very disagreo- 
able prospect, and they therefore are very apt to o: pani 

as one of the evils against which they are to guard. States- 


men, however, of both parties will agree tha 
have a foreign policy, and especially if that 
based upon a standing alliance of the Wester: 
recurrence of panic as to French invasion mus 
with as much care and as much skill as a Fre 
foster such panies, and give them fresh reason, 
a commercial gain, even if it were much larger 
ean hope for from a Channel Tunnel, will, we 
appear to them political madness. 
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crops out in the most curious metaphors and sayings,—meta- 
phors and sayings which are as alien to the Oriental mysticism 
which so deeply pervades the book, as the bustle of a Western 
railway is to the dreams of a Yogi, or the rapture of an Indian 
seer in search of “the pure goal of being,” such as was present 
to Matthew Arnold’s mind, when he said that such a one—- 
“ Pondering God’s mysteries untold, 
And tranquil as the glacier-snows, 
He by those Indian mountains old 
Might well repose.” 

When Mr. Hinton suddenly interrupts a dream of Being without 
personality, all the richer, he thinks, as Being, for its deficiency in 
personality, to tell us that “ evil is the nutrition,” and.“ the holy 
acts we thus get power to do” are “the functions” of the 
spiritual life, we are almost as much startled as we should be 
by hearing the whuirr of the wheels of a cotton mill in the Great 
Desert, or by coming on an electric telegraph office among the 
snows of the Hindoo Koosh. Yet, no doubt, part of the attrac- 
tion of Mr. Hinton’s writings is this strange mixture of the fruits 
of a strict physiological training with the raptures of a mystic 
of nocommion enthusiasm. Mr. Hinton sometimes writes as if he 
had been granted the incommunicable vision of the Godhead 
itself, and speaks with a fervour and a reality rare even to the 
seer. At other times, again, he speaks likea modern man of science, 
of what you might term even the extreme rationalistic kind ; and 
again, he mingles very closely and very strangely the forms of 
thought of both these very different schools. Indeed, in his de- 
nunciations of personality, he probably speaks for both schools 
at once, and hence the fervour and conviction of this part of his 
book. He denounces personality in the name of all true Being. 
He denounces it as the negation of true Being. He denounces 
it as the antagonist of all true science. He denounces it with his 
heart and head alike. He denounces all that is involved in it, 
for example, the belief in personal immortality; and he declares 
that “the desire of personal immortality is not truly a noble 
or worthy attitude of humanity.” 

But when we come to try and understand what he really 
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means, we are as much bewildered as we are accustomed to be 
when moving in the mist of that dim philosophy in which we are 
forbidden to name the only possible point of departure of our own 
thoughts and acts under penalty of having those thoughts and 
acts condemned for us as selfish and perverted. Mr. Hinton 
maintains that “ to deny personal immortality is to deny nothing 
that is worth retaining,” nay, so far as we understand him, it 
is to deny what every one should earnestly desire to be able to 
deny truly. But when we come to ask what Mr. Hinton hoped 
for, as his equivalent for the personal immortality he delighted 
to abjure, we find it only in such hints as these :— 

“Consciousness of self is the true opposite to consciousness. 
Observe, in ordinary life, self-consciousness is ever disease ; the right 
and proper consciousness is that of other things, of external objects. 
The right consciousness indeed is perception, consciousness of other 
than self; when we become self-conscious, then we are morbid at 
once. And see how Adam’s change at the Fall is even most pro- 
minently seen as se/j/-conscionsness. So the true consciouness is 
consciousness of Nature. With this idea of a consciousness not of 
our own self, how beautifully benevolence and sympathy, and indeed 
all virtue, appears. Is it not, as it were, a consciousness of others ? 
And again: is not this universal consciousness, in truth, an infinite, 
or rather the infinite, consciousness? There is no possibility of 
ceasing, nor of loss; it is the eternal. To it there can be no evil; 
change or loss is consciously of form only. Here is the perfect 
happiness ; it is the utter loss of self. 1 conceive our present doctrine 
of immortality is very unsatisfactory. Is it not like that of the 
matter and force not ceasing, though ‘things’ do (which indeed 
is used as illustration and argument)? I fancy there is nothing 
more in the one case than in the other; it is abstractions 
merely. The ma» ceases, even as the thing; it is the fact 
only that does not cease; which, I take it, is not the mind, as we 
talk. That which is in time cannot be eternal; we are deluding our- 
selves with a vain fancy. And surely Socrates’ argument applies 
only to the actual—if there be that ina man. If actualism seem to 
deny personal immortality, it denies nothing that is worth retaining. 
Surely the desire of personal immortality is not truly a noble or 
worthy attitude of humanity. Atleast, it isnot the highest. Granted 
it was an advance in humanity to attain to it, but may it not bea 
greater to give it up? Man rose to it from less, from indifference ; 
he should give it up for more, for self-sacrifice. We should lose this 
feeling of good and evil to ourselves apart from that of others. And 
is not this an instance of alaw? Perhaps the ‘self-consciousness’ is 
a rise from unconsciousness, but it is a greater rise to altruistic con- 
sciousness. T'rom ignorance first to error, then to knowledge. And 
is it not the self ever first, self-desire, self-consciousness, self-knowing, 
—i.e., the not-divine, and then the divine, or altruistic ? What | 
would have is to have no joy or sorrow of my own apart from that 
of others, to escape this isolation and limit, and to be like God, whose 
joy and sorrow are in others; who creates. Is this creation—to be 
in others ? 


So in our poor way we say of the creator, the artist, that 





Sia. 
he is in his work. This I mean by being divine; it is being infinite 
unlimited.” : 
But if the trne consciousness is a consciousness of others, yet 
is it not the consciousness of others on the part of something, 
or is it the consciousness of others on the part of nothing ? 
Consciousness of others as objects can only mean the grasping 
of others with the subject of that consciousness in one and the 
same act of knowledge, and you cannot reduce the subject of 
consciousness to zero, without wiping out the objects of con. 
sciousness also, in the very field into which they had just entered, 
A mere void can have no knowledge. A mere void can feel no 
love. A mere void cannot even be “altruistic,” as Mr. Hinton 
calls it, or “disinterested,” as we prefer to say in the more 
intelligible language of the older philosophy. The tabula rasa, 
of the old philosophic figments is not more incapable of 
thinking or feeling, than Mr. Hinton’s selfless point of de. 
parture for thought and love. How can I be conscious of 
others, if there be no I to be conscious of them? How can I 
have “no sorrow or joy of my own apart from that of others,” 
if there is to be no possible significance for the words “ others ” 
and “ apart,” which depend absolutely for their meaning on the 
discrimination of something in me which is inseparable from 
me, and which therefore excludes “ others,” and is not “ apart” 
from me? So far as we can understand, all knowledge must 
be not only knowledge of something, but knowledge by some one: 
So far as we can feel, all feeling must not only have an object, 
but must have a subject too, In Mr. Hinton’s theology, if we 
understand him rightly, God himself is eternal love; but what 
are we to mean by eternal love, without any point of personal 
departure for that love? Mr. Hinton’s teaching with regard 
to men would imply that it is not God who loves, but rather 
love that is God. But even so, we are as much in the 
dark as ever. We can only understand love by our own 
experience. But did any one ever experience a love which had 
no starting-point, and of which one could not say that it sprang 
up in him or her, in me or you, of which one could not say 
that it sought to draw closer him or her, or me or you, 
to some other person who was the object of that love? 
When Mr. Hinton contrasts self-consciousness with con- 
sciousness, and calls the one the opposite of the other, he 
seems to be grossly exaggerating the truth. Self-conscious- 
ness, as distinct from consciousness, is a consciousness which 
not only proceeds from self, but has its object in self. A self-con- 
scious worshipper is a worshipper who only adores God that he 
may thereby produce some effect on himself. A self-conscious 
philanthropist is one who serves men chiefly in order that they 
may admire and serve him. But though self-consciousness is very 
different from pure consciousness, and often very inferior to it, it 
is no more the opposite of it than a message the intention of which 
is to elicit a reply, is the opposite of a message the intention of 
which is merely to convey information. No doubt, worship and 
love which are simply the going-out of self into something 
nobler, are infinitely better than worship and love which are 
attempts to extort a return, but the latter is in no sense the 
opposite of the former, and both alike have this in common,— 
that they imply a personal mind at each end of the relation, 
though the one implies a better relation (at least on one side), 
and the other a worse. We are utterly unable to follow this 
confusion between self-forgetfulness,—which is one thing, and a 
very noble thing,—and the annihilation of self which is another 
thing, and not a noble thing at all; and so far as we can judge, 
Mr. Hinton followed a mere misleading clue of speech, when he 
spoke of the latter as if it were a more perfect form 
of the former. The most perfect form of a relation can- 
not be the annihilation of all relation. Yet love which 
spreads over an infinite surface and has no starting-point 
at all, is not in any sense a relation, for you cannot have a 
relation without at least two related realities. Mr. Hinton’ 
philosophy appears to us, by extinguishing the fountain of 
conscious life and action, to destroy all possibility of conscious 
life at all. 

It is almost as difficult to make out as it is in the case of the 
Buddhist Nirvana, whether Mr. Hinton really hoped to see all 
personal existence extinguished at death, or whether he really 
meant, by personal existence, nothing but selfish existence. Yet 
even if he meant the latter, it is very difficult to understand 
why he, a spiritualist, held the mere extinction of the body 
to be the dissolution of selfishness, which is not a function 
of the body; while if he meant the former, it is impossible to 
guess what he meant by the eternal life which he regarded 
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man as enjoying with God. If, as he thought, personal 
existence is a mere negation, mere limitation of existence, 
if impersonal existence is something higher and larger and 
deeper than personal existence, then the cessation of personal 
existence is not the cessation of love, or joy, or peace, or self- 
sacrifice, but only the indefinite expansion of all these into 
infinite and eternal dimensions. But how there is to be love and 
joy and peace and self-sacrifice without any one to love, or rejoice, 
or feel peace, or sacrifice himself, is so utterly beyond our com: 
rehension, that we could as easily understand what addition 
meant without quantities to be added, or multiplication with- 
out factors to be multiplied. The fact is, that Mr. Hinton, who 
adopted all the spiritual teaching of Christianity with a fervour 
which makes even his most mystical philosophy attractive, fell 
jnto the intellectual trap of supposing that by diminishing 
jndefinitely the reflex character of self-regard, you must at 
last reach the extinction of any self to regard. The truth 
is, that though regard of any kind does not necessarily 
imply self-regard, it does imply a self capable of regarding 
others and of being regarded by others; and that if you 
extinguish the regarder, you extinguish with it the regard. 
There are few pages of Mr. Hinton’s from which we may not 
learn something; but there are also few in which we do not 
note that the mystical nature of the man led him to confuse 
between the result of diminishing the circle of moral egotism 
to a point, and the result of suppressing the ego altogether 
even as a point,—in other words, suppressing the radiating 
centre of trust and of adoration. 





THE BIRMINGHAM ADVENTURESS. 

HE true interest of the Furnieux story—we copy the spell- 

ing of the accused herself—lies for us, in the credulity 

of the laly’s dupes. There is nothing so very exceptional about 
the adventuress herself, unless it be some exceptional power 
of detecting credulity in those to whom she was introduced. 
Women have personated men successfully before now, some of 
them for many years. There never was a female Pope, but 
there have been female soldiers—witness the Spanish military 
nun whose career so attracted De Quincey—and even, though 
it is harder to believe, female sailors. Granted a certain voice 
and gait, and considerable power of acting, that deception is not 
so difficult that we should believe it to be impossible, though, 
no doubt, Miss Furnieux overcame one obstacle which must 
have greatly aggravated her difficulties. She usually pretended 
to be a man in female disguise, and dressed as a woman, yet, 
though she had no aid from get-up, and was, as it were, com- 
pelled to act acting, rather than act reality—an amazingly dith- 
cult feat—she succeeded so completely that she was lectured by 
her friends for taking a post as female warder because she was 
aman, and was dismissed from it because of the profound con- 
viction of the inmates of the prison that she was disguising her 
sex. Yet it is said to be certain, not only that she is a woman, 
but that she is a mother; and no suspicion that there may be 
two impostors of different sexes, though identical in appearance, 
is consistent with the reported facts. Still, one can believe in 
any perfection of acting, and that a born actress, aware of a 
singular gift, should take to preying on all whom she could 
bring within the sphere of her influence is nothing but 
an ordinary event. It was clever to hit upon the name of 
Lord Arthur Clinton also, because of the wide-spread belief that 
his death was a mere invention, and because he was reported 
often to masquerade in female clothes ; but the facts were in all 
the papers, and might easily attract the attention of any one in- 
tent on getting up astory for purposes of deception. Itis not the 
impostor who is extraordinary, but the credulity of her victims. 
Miss Furnieux is represented in all the accounts to have 
plundered, by sheer dint of falsehoods, upwards of fifty 
decent middle-class English people—several of them women 
—sometimes to the most incredible extent. Two of them, 
at least, appear to have sold all their property at her 
bidding, and to have entrusted it to her to spend while 
Waiting for her fortune ; while a third induced all his relations to 
enter into her plans, and ruined them as well as himself. One 
man, a respectable boiler-maker, advanced her no less than 
£3,000, upon her word alone. Some of her dupes believed she was 
4 woman, and heiress by inheritance to vast possessions ; others, 
that she was “Lord Arthur Clinton, Earl of Lanesborough,” 
and would shortly enter upon large estates; but all advanced 
her money, all expressed a sort of pride and pleasure in the 
opportunity of benefiting her, and several, it is gravely as- 





serted, are still convinced that her story was substantially 
true. The only evidence that she produced of its truth was a 
pack of letters asserted to be from great people—the Prince of 
Wales, for example, and Lord Coleridge—none of which appear 
to have been very artistically executed forgeries. It is believed 
she had obtained official paper from the High Court, and that 
she had a marvellous skill in writing varied hands; but in 
most of the letters we have seen, the blunders in grammar 
would attract attention from a national-school boy, the assumed 
writers often sign their names wrongly, Lord Coleridge, for 
example, signing “J. D. Coleridge,” and Mr. Justice Lush 
“ Lush,” tot court, and all are intended to support some appli- 
cation for money, a fact which of itself in most cases would 
raise suspicion. In almost all, too, the Queen’s name is used, 
as watching the case, in a way which we should have thought 
would have raised doubts in the most ignorant. How did it happen 
that so many persons, presumably of average intelligence and 
all of moderate means, who would have haggled and doubted 
over the expenditure of a five-pound note in business, advanced 
this woman hundreds, and even, in one case, thousands of 
pounds, without any security beyond her own representations 
that she was a great person in disguise, and that they would 
ultimately be repaid, with heavy interest ? What persuaded 
them all to lay aside their habitual caution, and even meanness, 
about money, and trust her with their accumulations ? 

We believe there is but one possible explanation. The 
adventuress, either by accident or from extreme shrewdness, 
appealed in every case to two of the strongest foibles of that 
class of Englishmen,—their love of exceptional and, as it were, 
illicit gain, gain acquired by their own shrewdness, when their 
neighbours could not acquire it; and their innate, incurable 
reverence, or rather liking, for “the aristocracy.” She would 
return twice the money lent, and she was a lord @f vast pos- 
sessions,—but yet would walk, and talk, and smoke with people 
so humble as themselves! There lay the fascination. The 
Briton dearly loves a bargain, and here was a chance of cent. 
per cent. to be acquired without toil and without thrift, 
merely by exhibiting ‘ 
have looked and acted the character she professed, and 
who could, as the worst victim, Powell, acknowledges, put 
on when doubted such an air, that he was too flustered 
to read the letters she tendered him as evidence. And 
the Briton, moreover, dearly loves a lord who is rich, or 
says he is, even if his character is seriously smirched. To 
obtain great interest is pleasant, but to obtain it without 
trouble, and with it the familiar friendship of a Peer, and the 
consideration of persons in the highest position, nay, even of 
Royalty—the adventuress drove one dupe half-way to Balmoral, 
on a visit to the Queen, and then feigned sickuess, and returned, 
still without undeceiving him—this was ecstasy too great to be 
impaired by allowing the entrance of anything so disagreeable 
as doubts. ‘They did enter, we may be sure, now and again, or 
so many letters, and “ documents,” and heraldic emblems, would 
not have been produced; but they were driven away by the 
dupes themselves, rather than bear the pain of such enlighten- 
meut. The wretched victims, accustomed to humble and mono- 
tonous lives, felt themselves raised above all their fellows, 
sharers in a romance, an episode in high, aristocratic life, at the 
end of which they would be well-to-do and dignified for ever. 
The believers in the Claimant were under precisely the same 
illusions. So ingrained is the English liking for hereditary 
rank, that even a_ baronetcy 
its own, and “Sir Roger” found followers aud admirers 
among the people where “Mr, Tichborne” would only 
have found acute and hostile critics. The bondholders 
in that great swindle hoped for ten per cent., a heavy rise in 
shares, and a baronet’s notice and friendship, and the com- 
bined temptations were not to be withstood. We believe that 
in England no form of swindling is so sure of temporary success 
as the assumption of an aristocratic name—especially if it is 
recorded in “ Debrett’’—and in America it is said to be pre- 
cisely the same. Any Peer, in particular, who, like Lord Dun- 
raven, is in the habit of visiting the United States, is sure to 
find that at least two swindlers in different parts of the Union 
are practising in his name upon the public. Of course, the 
dupes in such cases seldom reveal their folly, but the knaves’ 
success is mainly due to the gratification they afford to a low 
kind of widely-spread vanity and greed. 


‘confidence’ in a person who must 


exercises a glamour of 


We wonder sometimes, in reading such stories as this of 
Furnieux—which, after all, is only the “ confidence trick” on a 
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grand scale—whether “credulity” be not in some minds a 
positive quality, and independent of the subject of the credu- 
lousness. That many men, probably all, have a readiness to 
believe certain assertions which, true or false, fit in with their 
couavictions, or with previously acquired knowledge, or with 
secret wishes, is matter of every-day observation. But may 
there not be men also whose receptiveness is general, whose 
minds have such readiness to take impressions that, ex- 
cept on points where they are fortified by experience, 
they will believe anything? Belief apart from evidence or 
contrary to evidence is an attitude of mind which they feel 
to be pleasant, just as other men enjoy scepticism, or a slight 
feeling of anger. That it is so with children, we all know. No 
junior school is without the little boy who is not particularly 
stupid, but who will believe anything whatever that he is told, just 
as readily as his companion, equally without evidence, will dis- 
believe it. It is very difficult to understand some narratives of 
imposture without such a theory, which, after all, only argues 
in certain minds an inherent unwillingness to exert themselves, 
and it is borne out by many recorded facts. The Hindoo does 
not feign to believe, but does believe, that a dog swallows the 
moon to make an eclipse; and we are told that, in certain classes, 
the certainty that men have one rib less than women is irre- 
movable by any evidence or any arithmetic. The mind closes 
as it were over an impression, and cannot be opened again even 
by its owner. There must be some such mental defect in a 
large number of persons, or the success of adventurers would 
not be explicable, even when they promise fashionable acquaint- 
ance and cent. per cent. as the return for unsecured loans. 


FRIENDS AND FRIENDS. 

tT OW is it that Friendship, which ought to be an infallible 

consofition in the great calamities of life, only aggravates 
them? It is Balzac who puts this question, in a letter to 
Madame de Hanska; and how he, who, from his profound 
knowledge of human nature, may be presumed to have had 
exceptional power of choosing his friends well, could ever have 
been bronght to take so dark a view of the relation in question 
would puzzle us indeed, did we not feel sure that he wrote thus 
when smarting under the pain of having received short-weight 
in friendship, where he had looked for full measure. Doubtless, 
he, like other people, had friends whom to know was a liberal 
education ; who had grown to be part of his very life, and whose 
loss would have sensibly contracted the circle of his world. 
Such friends are not granted to any one in large numbers, nor 
are large numbers needed, for the very essence of a friend's 
value is that he should be all-sufficient to us. It is not of 
friends of this kind that Balzac wrote, or we propose to speak, 
but rather of such as troubled King David, when he said, “ My 
lovers and friends stood afar off.’ Putting aside, therefore, the 
few friends and relations the foundations of whose love are set 
upon the solid rock, is it not a fact that all the rest are apt to 
vex us—vex us beyond endurance, sometimes—not, indeed, by 
standivg on the opposite side, so as to get themselves written 
off our list of friends straight away, but by standing a little 
farther off than we like on critical occasions, or by drifting 
insensibly, but too easily, away from us. ‘Fhere are nations, we 
believe, among whom such slackness in friendship is unknown. 
Nothing of the kind can be charged, so far as our experience 
goes, against Scotchinen or Corsicans, and, we think we may 
add, Jews and Germans. Their detractors are wont to accuse 
them rather of putting friendship before justice. Now, an 
Englishman is rarely blinded by friendship, in fact, he is apt to 
be provokingly clear-sighted and impartial when we, perhaps, 
think that a little headlong enthusiasm would make our fortune. 
Rightly or wrongly, he feels an invincible modesty when it 
comes to asking a favour for us—he is sure to think that every 
one obtains his deserts in time—he spares our dignity, trusts to 
the good-sense and impartiality of the electors, and behold, an 
alien usurps the coveted place. No such considerations clog 
the zeal of an immigrant from North Britain. He spots vacant 
posts long before any one else, and finds brothers, and brothers- 
in-law, and nephews, and cousins to fill them, even to the third 
and fourth generation, only desisting from his labour of love 
when life itself fails him. In this respect, the career of every 
Scotchman is, in a small way, a reproduction of that of him 
whom our forefathers were wont to call “ the Corsican ogre and 
tyrant.” The worll is coming to see pretty plainly the utter 
selfishness and innate vulgarity of the Great Napoleon. His 
gifts of kingdoms and principalities were honourable neither 





to the giver nor receiver; they brought no luck with them 
yet, speaking as lowly ones of the earth, we cannot but feel 
that there is something very taking in his ideas of what 
he would do for his kinsfolk. He writes thus to Count Miot de 
mato, —% is a passage - real history, not a fragment from 
Alice in Wonderland ”:—* You understand me, I can no longer 
have any of my relations living in obscurity ; those who do not 
rise with me shall no longer belong to my family ; Iam creating 
afamily of kings, or rather viceroys.” Now, which of our English 
brothers or brothers-in-law who had made his fortune, and taken 
a noble mansion in Park Lane or Grosvenor Square, would think 
it absolutely incumbent on him to do something for us which 
would at once enable us to establish ourselves in Berkeley 
Square or Brooke Street, in a house only two or three degrees 
inferior to his own? Would he not think it much more for 
our temporal and spiritual advantage to be left in comparative 
obscurity, instead of being dragged up into the full glitter of 
the sun; and this, perhaps, even when some timely advice or 
act of our owa was the means cf his elevation? Do such 
friends and kinsmen as these make us happier? Do they not 
rather compel us to think of the words of George, in King 
Henry VI:— 
“ But when we saw our suushine made thy spring, 
And that thy summer brought us no increase, 
We set the axe to thy usurping root.” 
We lop off that branch of the family tree, and try to forget that 
it ever existed. It is, however, this severance of strongly-knit 
ties, this losing of old friends by divergence of paths, which is 
one of the greatest griefs the heart can know. Itis even keener 
than when Death has been the agent of separation, for we can 
go on loving and respecting those who have been taken from us; 
whereas the shame and vexation of a misplaced choice, and 
the scars left by a broken friendship, are things which sting us 
to our dying day. And there are so many such stings to 
endure! We began life with so many loving companions, and 
now the greater part of them would hardly care to cross a 
muddy street to speak to us. What brought this about? 
Sometimes, religion. The gayest and most thoughtless of our 
“set” suddenly became “ serious,” so serious that he could not 
believe that we had any religion at all, unless we spoke of it in 
precisely the same jargon that he did. We seemed to think his 
way of speaking irreverent and presumptuous ; he bade us adieu 
for life! There was something in his manner of doing it which 
reminded us of a hymn, a painfully jubilant one, which we re- 
memberto have heard in childhood. Involuntarily, we found 
ourselves repeating,— 
“ And now, my dear companions, 
V'll bid you all farewell ; 
For I am bound to Heaven, 
And you are bound——” 
We forbear to state the exact amount of divergence specified, 
but it is a fact that we saw our friend no more. Another 
gave you up because your fortune did not keep pace with his 
own. He moved away from the postal division N. or N.W., in 
which you still reside, to enjoy the splendours of S.W. At first, 
he invited you to his house,—not, of course, with his most dis- 
tinguished new friends, but with people in whose society he 
thought you “might perhaps feel more comfortable.” You 
were no longer his own familiar friend, but had sunk down into 
the category of persons to whom he wished to be kind. You 
attached no value to the sort of friendship he now gave you, aud 
the thing came to an end. You lost another friend because 
you found that he always knew you when you were walking 
with an eminent person, and never by any chance did so whea 
he was. A still more potent solvent of friendship was this. You 
were full member of some highly desirable society, and it was 
surprising what a number of dear friends you had among the 
associates. They were indefatigable in calling on you and 
showing their interest in you. Naturally, therefore, whenever 
there was an election for members, you voted for one of the 
associates of whom you saw so much, and did your best to secure 
his election. Strange to say, however, his election had some 
mysterious influence on the duration of his love for you,—he 
paid you very few visits after it. . 
Some friends are lost by your too great magnanimity 10 

sharing them with your own family. Your sister, or cousin, 
deprives you of your friend. Hither you discover that you are 
being discussed more than you like, or the interloper in the 
friendship makes mischief; somehow or other, it is weakened. 
Thus, one by one, Time finds some reason for taking our friends 








from us. Often, however, it is not good and venerable Father 
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Time himself, who plays this cruel part, but a fussy little per- 
sonage of the same name, who drives us to catch trains, to 
keep appointments in different parts of London at hours 
dangerously near to each other, to write for journals with boys 
waiting in the hall for articles which it scems impossible ever 
to finish, or to enter into other compacts which frail human 
nature has scarcely strength to fulfil. He it is who severs us 
from those dear to-us,—we never have a spare hour to give them, 
they never understand this, and we lose them. 

Let us do justice to Father Time, who holds the fine sieve, 
which sifts and purifies all friendship. Granted that many 
a dearly loved friend is lost in the process, is it not a fact that 
he draws us a thousand times closer to those who have stood 
this test? He even draws us closer to some to whom in our 
youth we were comparatively indifferent. Now, we cannot help 
liking them, for they came from our own village or county, and 
ean talk of things which happened long ago. It is not neces- 
gary that these should be interesting things; they may be 
trifles, unworthy of remembrance, but to a man turned three- 
score there is, perhaps, no companion so pleasant as one who 
gemembers how splendidly he spoke that night at the Union 
forty years ago, when men who have since been Cabinet 
Ministers sat in silent admiration of his eloquence; while to a 
svoman of the same age, what a charm there is even in the 
society of cross old Miss Grundy, who used to be so disagreeable 
thirty years ago! Now she talks of other days in a spirit 
softened by the lapse of years. She remembers the picnics, 
palls, and dinners,—festive occasions on which she used to criti- 
cise the young ladies so severely. Now, she has nothing hard to 
say to her listener; on the contrary, she sometimes exclaims,— 
“Oh, how well I remember you that day; you wore a pink silk, 
and you did look so sweet!” These things seem small, but 
none can imagine what a joy it is to those whom age has marked 
for its own, to turn to a time when they were young and comely ; 
and none can give them this but the friends and companions of 
their youth. 


A FARM-YARD FABLE. 

NE day the poultry belonging to a farm-yard were idling 
about, with nothing particular to do, and evidently just 
in the humour to observe and comment upon each other’s move- 
ments. On the other side of a wire fence lay a luscious-looking 
snail, which presently caught the eye of one of the ducks. Nota 
quack did she utter to announce her intentions, but waddled 
silently up to the fence. The other birds watched her with lazy 
‘euriosity, and the turkey-cock gave a sudden gobble, which 
probably meant, “ What on earth takes her there? I'd lay 
my wattle she can’t get through those wires ; they’re much too 
close together; there can’t possibly be room for her between.” 
She popped her head through, and made one effort to force her 
body after it; but it was no use, and the attempt was clearly 
hopeless, What will she do? Will she let her discomfiture 
‘become apparent, and submit to be jeered at for having tried an 
impossibility ? Not she! Promptly recognising her failure, 
and drawing back her bead, she whisked herself round imme- 
diately, and looked about her with perfect aplomb and a gentle 
chuckle of satisfaction and self-complacent waggle of the tail, 
which were inimitable, and could hardly fail to impress the 
spectators with the belief that her object was fully accomplished, 
and that she had never intended to do more than poke her head 
through the wires, just to taste the grass beyond. Anobserver, who 
had perceived the snail, had his doubts about the matter; but 
we quite believe that she succeeded in imposing upon her equals, 
and was regarded by them with undiminished respect, as a 
prudent and judgmatical duck, who knew better than to under- 

take any impracticable enterprise. 

As we reflected upon the little incident, we wondered whether 
the lower animals may not have discovered the great truth that 
whoever is known to have suffered failure is apt, on that 
account, to stand less well in the opinion of his fellows. And 
itseemed to us that here and there in the world noisy boasters 
are to be met with who might profit by the example of the duck, 
and learn that whoever aspires to be highly considered amongst 
men must beware of announcing beforehand all the great things 
he hopes to accomplish; and iu case of rebuff, must be careful 
to preserve so unruffled a serenity that no one may be able to 
discover that he has any canse for mortification. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
——— 
MR. GLADSTONE AND HOME-RULE. 
(From a CORRESPONDENT. | 

Sin,—The excitement caused in certain quarters by Mr. Glad- 
stone’s reference to Home-rule, in his reply to Mr. Smyth’s 
amendment on that question, seems to me very discreditable to 
the common-sense of his critics. Half the evils of Ireland arise 
from the contemptuous refusal of Englishmen to hear what 
Irishmen have to say for themselves. Some five-and-twenty 
years ago, Lord Palmorston dismissed the Land question in 
Ireland with the scornful observation that “ tenant-right was 
landlord-wrong.” Is there one landlord in Ireland now who 
would not be delighted to have the question settled on terms 
far more favourable to the tenant than those which Lord 
Palmerston rejected with a contemptuous epigram 2? Nowhere 
has the story of the Sibyl’s Books had a more disastrous illustra- 
tion than in Ireland. Almost every concession of justice to 
that unhappy country has been wrung from the fear or 
embarrassment of England, and at a much greater price than 
would have sufficed if precious opportunities of conciliation had 
not been thrown so recklessly away. 

Mr. Gladstone has always protested against any definition of 
Home-rule which would involve any encroachment on the exist- 
ing powers of the Imperial Parliament; but he has, at the same 
time, always invited the advocates of Home-rule to submit to 
the ordeal ef Parliamentary discussion any scheme which shall 
give local self-government to Ireland, while leaving the powers 
of the Imperial Parliament intact. The Times, which now 
affects surprise, as well as alarm, at what Mr. Gladstone said 
the other evening, had an article expressing strong approval 
of a similar speech delivered by Mr. Gladstone in Aberdeen, on 
September 26th, 1871. To suppose that the Home-rule move- 
ment can be suppressed by simply ignoring or denouncing it is 
too childish a suggestion to be seriously discussed. The way to 
stop the Home-rule movement is to get its advocates to put 
their scheme into a shape which Parliament can seriously 
examine, instead of leaving it in the nebulous region of vague 
declamation. Mr, Gladstone has always avowed, and he repeated 
that avowal last week, that no scheme which implies the re- 
storation of an Irish Parliament is feasible. The subjoined ex- 
tract from his speech in 1871 shows how groundless are the 
accusations now made against him, and I fail to see any sub- 
stantial difference in point of view between it and the speech 
which he made on Thursday week :— 

“T am not certain what is meant in Ireland by the cry of 
Home-rule. I am glad to know, from the mouths of those who 
raised that ery, what it does not mean. They have told us 
emphatically, by their principal organs, that it does not mean 
the breaking up into fragments this United Kingdom. Well, 
that, after all, is a most important matter. The United King- 
dom, which we have endeavoured to make a United Kingdom in 
heart, as well as in law, we trust will remain a United Kingdom. 
ee Vatars And, my Lord Provost, as this subject has been 
brought into discussion, and has attracted considerable atten- 
tion in the sister-island, I, for one, have not the slightest 
hesitation in saying that I am extremely glad that the dis- 
tinguished lawyer who has just been returned for Limerick 
(Mr. Butt) has again found his way into Parliament; it 
will be an immense advantage in dealing with this question, 
that its chief advocates should be there. It is in that way that 
in this country we deal with all political difficulties. If there 
are wild ideas abroad, depend upon it the place where they can 
most safely be promulgated is within the walls of the House of 
Commons. I may regret, perhaps, that a particular consti- 
tuency seems to show a momentary sympathy with ideas which 
are very unintelligible and superfluous; but presuming that 
this disposition exists, I say that itis of great public benefit 
that the champions of any impracticable scheme should come 
before the Representatives of the people in the House of Commons, 
and should there have the opportunity of stating all that they can 
state on behalf of their views,and should there be subject to have 
those views bronght to the test of discussion and searching 
examination; and when that learned gentleman makes his 
appearance in Parliament, we shall be very glad and we shall 
be very anxious to do our best to discuss all about this matter 
of Home-rule. We are told that it is necessary for Ireland to 
close her relations with the Parliament of this country, and to 
have a Parliament of her own. Let me do the promoters of 
this movement the fullest justice. Always speaking under the 
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conviction, as they most emphatically declare—and as I fully 
believe them—that the union of the kingdoms under her 
Majesty is to be maintained, but that Parliament is to 
be broken up, ‘ Well, now,’ we shall say to this learned 
gentleman, ‘why is Parliament to be broken up? Has 
Ireland great grievances? What is it that Ireland has de- 
manded from the Imperial Parliament, and that the Imperial 
Parliament has refused?’ It will not do to deal with this 
matter in vague and shadowy assertions. I have looked in vain 
for the setting-forth of any practical scheme of policy which 
the Imperial Parliament is not equal to deal with, and which 
is to be brought about by Home-rule! So far as my research 
has gone, and I confess it is not extensive, we have not had the 
advantage of hearing all thatis tobesaid..... .. You would 
expect when it is said that the Imperial Parliament is to be 
broken up, that, at the very least, a case should be made out 
showing that there were great subjects of policy, and great de- 
mands necessary for the welfare of Ireland, that the represen- 
tatives of Ireland had united to ask, and which the represen- 
tatives of England, Scotland, and Wales had dared to refuse. 
There is no such grievance. There is nothing which Ireland 
has asked, and which this country and this Parliament have re- 
fused. This Parliament has done for Ireland what it would 
have scrupled to do for England or Scotland.” 


D. 


—I am, Sir, &e. 
’ ’ ’ 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
— —>—_—-— 
MR. GLADSTONE AND THE ROMAN CATHOLICS. 
(To THE Eptror OF THE ‘‘SPECTATOR.,’’] 
Sir,—In an article contributed by me to the current number of 
the Contemporary dteview, | have observed :—* Mr. Gladstone 
has laid it down dogmatically that Catholicism, being a religion 
of authority, is incompatible with freedom of thought.” It has 
.been pointed out to me that this statement is incorrect and 
unfair to Mr. Gladstone; that he has never laid it down that 
authority is incompatible with freedom of thought, but has, in 
fact, maintained the contrary, both in the work criticised so 
severely forty-three years ago by Lord Macaulay, and in various 
subsequent publications. Might I, therefore, ask permission to 
explain through your columns that when I wrote the passage 
above quoted, IL had in my mind the proposition asserted in the 
well-known pamphlet on the Vatican decrees: —‘ That no one 
can now become her convert [the convert of the Catholic 
Church], without renouncing his moral and mental freedom ” 
(p. 12), a proposition restated in a subsequent portion 
of the work, in the following terms, which the author 
judges more accurate :—“ That the claim now made upon 
him by the authority which he solemnly and with the 
highest responsibility acknowledges, requires him to sur- 
render his moral and mental freedom.” (p. 25.) Unfortunately, 
I had not Mr. Gladstone’s pamphlet by me when I wrote, and 
Hence the inaccu- 
racy of my reference, which { much regret, and which I wish 
thus to correct. I observe, however, that apparently I am right 
in attributing to Mr. Gladstone the opinion that Catholicism is 
incompatible with freedom of thought, and this was all that was 


in referring to it I trusted to my memory. 


necessary for my argument; and further, that he judges such 
incompatibility to proceed from the place which authority, as a 
living fact, fills in the Catholic system, although he does not 
hold (as my words, to which exception has been taken, might 
seem to imply) the abstract doctrine that a religion of authority 
is incompatible with freedom of thought,—I am, Sir, &e., 
W.S. Linty. 

Rove, W., February 15th. 


St. Ge rg] ‘3 Club, 2 Sacile 





THE VALUE OF IRISH LAND. 
To THe Epiror oF THE ‘‘ SpecraTor.’’ | 
Str,— Your correspondent, ‘An Irish Barrister,” concludes his 
letter, published in your last number, by affirming that to talk, 
as I have done, of ten years’ purchase, or anything near it, as 
ever having been accepted in open market for fee-simple lands 
let to agricultural tenants, is pure romance. This somewhat 


startling language compels me, although unwilling to prolong 
a tedious controversy about easily-ascertainable facts, to trouble 
you with a vindication of my accuracy. 

Your correspondent having investigated the books of the 
Landed Estates Court, takes four cases referred to by Mr. 
Murrough O’Brien in your number of the 28th ult., and as to 








the first, third, and fourth of these cases, states circumstances: 
which, if not controverted, take away their value as illustra. 
tions of the subject under discussion. I do not think he is 
equally successful as to the second case; but it is unnecessary 
to pursue that question, because Mr. O’Brien refers to five other 
instances of the sale of land, at 74, 103, 114, 132, and 14 years? 
purchase; andas “ An Irish Barrister” leaves these five cases 
unnoticed itis a legitimate inference that his examination of the 
books of the Landed Estates’ Court has not supplied him with 
any grounds for controverting them. 

I have only just been able to obtain the Parliamentary re- 
turns mentioned by Mr. O’Brien, but even a hasty examination 
of them has brought to light the following six cases. (It is 
possible that the two last are identical with cases already re-. 
ferred to by Mr. O’Brien, but I retain them, as this is by no 
means clear) :—On November 19th, 1869, 1,414 acres of land in 
Galway (Lynch’s estate), net rental, £171 1s., sold for £1,500 
being less than 9 years’ purchase. On December 10th, 1867, 363 
acres of land in Sligo (Jones’s estate), net rental, £174 9s., sold 
for £2,000, being 11} years’ purchase. On July 15th, 1873, 104 
acres of landin Galway (O’Blake’s estate), net rental, £81 1s. 84., 
sold for £1,060, being just over 13 years’ purchase. On February 
8th, 1876, 6 acres of land in Waterford (Eyre’s estate), net rental, 
£28 16s. 9d., sold for £260, being about 9} years’ purchase. On 
March 17th, 1876, 199 acres of land in Louth (Bailie’s estate), net 
rental, £169 19s. 6d., sold for £1,250, being nearly 7} years’ pur- 
chase. On February 29th, 1876, 132 acres of land in Roscommon 
(Lord Kilmaine’s estate), net rental, £263 Os. 9d., sold for 
£2,970, being about 112 years’ purchase. Most significant fact 
of all, it appears from these returns that for the year ending 
October 31st, 1869, the average price realised upon all sales of 
fee-simple land in the Province of Connaught, where rack-rents 
most prevail, was under 18 years’ purchase (17°83); and for the 
year ending October 31st, 1873, it was but little over 17} years’ 
purchase (17°59). As these averages include many well-circum- 
stanced estates, which sold for 25 years’ purchase and upwards, 
they set in a strong light the lowness of the prices fetched by 
the general run of rack-rented estates. 

The Parliamentary Returns I have referred to are confined to 
sales of fee-simple land, subject only to quit-rent and tithe-rent 
charge. Unless these Returns are also “pure romance,’ I 
think they fully justify the statement in my first letter that a 
man might “ now and then” (as I expressed it) have bought 
land in the Landed Hstates’ Court at 10 years’ purchase.—I am,,. 
Sir, &c., Aw Inisu TRUSTEE. 





A QUESTION FROM SCOTLAND. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘ SPECTATOR.’’) 
Sir,—Lord Colin Campbell will have a nearer difficulty than 
that to which your correspondent refers. When the Duke of 
Argyll, in 1877, protested against Lord Hartington’s pledge to 
do justice to the disestablished Scotch Presbyterians—justice,. 
if need be, by separating the case of Scotland from that of 
England, and instituting the experiment of religious equality 
across the Border—he was asked, “ But what are you to do 
with your old friends of the Free Church ?” And his answer 
was, if I mistake not, that he still maintained the claim of 
right of the Free Church. 

Does Lord Colin propose, like his father, that Parliament 
shall maintain the claim of the Church of Dr. Chalmers to be 
the Church of Scotland, or is his motion in favour of the exclu- 
sive rights of the other body, which in June, 1843, formally 
expunged the claim to which the noble lord’s father had urged 
the disestablished Presbyterians to cling? And if the Free 
Churchmen are now content with their independence, and 
merely want the equality of Disestablishment in money matters, 
how can those refuse the lesser justice who were willing to give 
the greater ? 

Tam glad to see that as I write the Highland ministers, one- 
half, or nearly one-half, of whom have hitherto resisted the 
desire of Free-Church laymen everywhere to settle this matter 
by immediate Disestablishment, are coming round to the same 
view with the people. The number who desire to be the pen- 
sioned hangers-on of the Establishment which they will not 
enter may be counted on a man’s fiugers.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A HIGHLANDER. 
“FAUCIT OF BALLIOL.” 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—In your review of my novel, “ Faucit of Balliol,” you take 
exception to a political passage which may be misunderstood. 
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It was written at the time when I, in common with many earnest 
Liberals, felt both shocked and disappointed by the blank sus- 
pension of the Habeas Corpus in Ireland, unaccompanied by 
any outline of remedial legislation, as the first measure of the 
Government from whom we hoped so much, I was far from 
wishing to imply that there was no reversal of foreign policy. 

What we thought then, I believe we think now,—that the 
« sentimental” effect of that measure in Ireland, where senti- 
ment goes for so much (‘ My Lords,” said the Duke of Argyll, 
in one of his speeches, “sentiment rules the world’’), was 
enough to undo from the first much that might have been hoped 
from the Land Act, and even in England might turn, as | 
believe it has turned, more than one by-election. But I should 
be sorry to be suspected of any lukewarmness of sympathy with 
the true Liberal cause, or any wish to dissociate myself from its 
ranks.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Garrick Club, February 15th. Herman MerIvate. 





THE WISH TO BELIEVE. 

[To tHe Epiror oF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sin,—As Dr. Littledale has given us an interesting account of 
4 convert to Romanism whose wish was father to his thought, 
perhaps you will kindly allow me space for one instance which 
has recently come under my notice, similar to his in some 
respects, but differing from it in others. The intending convert 
was warned (as in the case he mentions) of the existence of 
unimpeachable evidence ” against Romish doctrine, and this 
warning kept him, for a time, from taking any farther step in 
the matter. Being, however (unlike Dr. Littledale’s acquaint- 
ance), a searcher for truth, he sought this evidence between the 
covers of Dr. Littledale’s “Plain Reasons against Joining the 
Church of Rome.” This is the only circumstance in which the 
cases differ. Within a few days after he had finished the 
volume, he, too, was received into the Church. Here, no doubt, 
the “wish to believe” indirectly hastened conversion ; for, in 
the absence of such a wish, he would never have read the book. 


= Witrrip Warp. 


—Iam, Sir, &c.,, 





“THE GLORY OF GOD.” 
[To tue Epitor or THE “ SpecTaTor.”’ | 
Sin,—Before the question of the “Glory of God” fades away 
from the minds of your readers, I ask to be allowed to address 
a few words of explanation to those who have taken a different 
view of the question from my own. 

It has been pointed ont to me by a friend whose theological 
opinion I value very highly, that I have unnecessarily, in the 
two letters that you have kindly printed, brought into relief a 
‘contrast, or perhaps I should say a divergence, between your 
able writer and myself, which exists more in words than in fact 
An unfortunate misprint in my last letter, in which “humanity ”’ 
was substituted for “ primarily,” making excellent grammar, but 
poor sense, renders me the more anxious to be allowed to restate 
the Catholic doctrine. 

When the Catholic theologian asserts that the ultimate end 
of the divine action outside of God is the divine glory, he not 
only does not exclude the happiness of God’s creatures from 
the motives (to speak in human fashion) which impel God 
to act, but he positively includes it. For as man’s highest 
and noblest happiness and joy consist in loving, praising, 
serving, obeying his God, and as God’s greatest glory consists 
in being loved, praised, served, obeyed by his rational creatures, 
the two apparently different motives which are present to the 
divine intellect, his own greatest glory and man’s greatest hap- 
piness, virtually coincide. God does always act with a view to 
the good of his creatures. We may say with truth that he has 
this end before him in every external manifestation of his own 
perfections. But at the same time, his own glory is the primary 
end, the welfare of man the secondary end of the divine action. 
This follows, as I imagine your writer will not dispute, from the 
fact of God being necessarily self-centred. But none the less does 
this self-centred action of God tend infallibly and without any 
exception to the advantage and the happiness of his rational crea- 
tures. So thoroughly is this the case that Catholic theologians tell 
us that every decree of God, every event in the history of the 

world, every detail of the physical creation is intended by God 
for the good of man. Omnia propter hominem. I am not 
afraid to carry out this principle to its utmost limit, and to 
assert that endless punishment exists for the good of man. It 
ts God’s awful warning to warn off man from an evil compared 
with which even the torments of hell are but a minor evil, scarce 


worth the name of evil. It is designed by Almighty God as a 
preventive of sin. But none the less is it primarily a mani- 
festation of God’s essential holiness,—hating sin with an eternal 
hatred. It is a part of God’s wondrous mercy that he turns 
this awful display of his hatred of sin into a benefit to his 
creatures, if they only choose to avail themselves of it. 

1 feel sure, Sir, that you will excuse me from making any 
reply to the strictures of your correspondents. But I should be 
glad if they would refrain from putting into my mouth words I 
have never used, and opinions from which I heartily dissent.— 
Lam, Sir, &e. R. F. Crarxe, SJ. 

111 Mount Street, W., February 14th. 


ANTLJEWISH RIOTS IN WARSAW. 

[We publish the following extract from a private letter from 
a Polish lady at Cracow, who has friends and relations at 
Warsaw, on the authenticity of which we can rely. 

“ Cracow, January 6th. 

“The day before, all the world was going to the theatre to 
hear Modjeska, when, at the last minute and when people had 
already arrived, the theatre was closed by order of the police; 
it remains so for an indetermined time, under pretext of danger 
from fire, but in reality to prevent any gathering under cover of 
which the Warsaw riots might be repeated. I wonder how the 
English Press wrote about them. It was quite scandalous the 
manner in which the soldiers helped in the robbery, and now 
some officers have been arrested who had tried to sell stolen 
goods with the help of soldiers. It was clearly a Nihilistic 
movement, prepared long before, and the Warsaw Press is not 
allowed to explain, in fact, to speak of it at all.” 

THE ASTRONOMICAL NOTICE TO QUIT. 
(To THE Eprror oF THE ‘‘ SPEecTATOR.”’] 

Sir,—It would not have been at all surprising to me, if I had 
learned from your correspendent, “J. 8. Bogg,” that the article 
which appeared in the Spectator of the 28th ult. on Mr. Proctor’s 
speculations as to the probable proximate destruction of the 
whole fauna and flora of our planet was exciting immense atten- 
tion all over England; but I am surprised that only one letter 
has appeared in your columns on the subject, while in it we are 
only informed that the matter has been “ exciting some little atten- 
tionin Manchester, bothamong men of faith and men of science.” 
And nothing could better indicate how very “ little ” the “ atten- 
tion” has been than the communication of Mr. Boge itself. 
Mr. Bogg is of opinion that such a conflagration as Mr. 
Proctor assumes to be probable would be “ the total destruction 
of human life and happiness in this world,” and that for “the 
Lord” so * to destroy the world would be to act contrary to 
his purpose in Creation.” Mr. Bogg, to judge from his peculiar 
phraseology, is a Swedenborgian; and if he is a disciple of the 
mystic Swede, I should be obliged by his informing us in what 
portion of the writings of the founder of the New Church the 
amazing statements are contained that, first, there are fvwo 
worlds, and secondly, that the sudden burning of all the 
bodies of men who happened to be at a given 
time was nothing less than the “destruction of the world.” 
Swedenborg, among all later theologians, was eminently the 
one who reproclaimed the Pauline doctrine of the uprising of man 
out of mortality, and certainly, it is not from any page of his 
works with which I am acquainted that it could ever be sus- 
pected that he meant to teach, what Mr. Boge apparently 
affirms, that Death, in whatever way it might come, would dis- 
able men from receiving Christ’s love and wisdom, and thus 
from being “ conjoined with him, and entering into angelic life.” 
Tam quite aware that Swedenborg himself was of the same 
mind with your correspondent as to the non-destruction of the 
earth, and I am tolerably familiar with the 
respecting the various spheres of human and angelic life, here 
and hereafter. All the same, I maintain that a believer 
in Swedenborg’s idea of the uprising of man himself— 
whose body is but a temporal vestment—could look on un- 
dismayed to a time when the “earth and the works that 
are therein shall be burned up.” But, as my space is 
limited, let me say, in conclusion, that Mr. Bogg has 
simply missed the one great point of your article, which, 
if I read it aright, was this:—If the persuasion were to 
become general among men of science, who, at present, 
profess to be able to believe only in the future of humanity 
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as their prime motive of moral action, that a sudden 
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arrest was going to be laid upon man’s history, so that thus 
their love for the brethren who were never to exist at all must 
immediately collapse, would not the result be that they would 
be driven into a belief, or into a wish to believe, in man’s 
immortality? Of course, no mere evolution into para- 
disaic conditions of a future generation of mankind could 
be in itself, immortality apart, regarded as a satisfactory 
justification of the ways of God to man. But for our contem- 
poraries who have no faith in the immortality of the individual, 
and who tell us that the future survival of the fittest, amid 
perfect sanitary and cultured conditions, will be more than a 
compensation for all the thousand ills that antecedent flesh has 
been heir to, might not the conviction that the future of which 
they were dreaming was only a dream, compel them or lead 
them to ask if, after all, there were not some validity in his 
claims who announced to us, some eighteen centuries ago, that 
the death of the body is not the death of man,—that flesh and 
blood and time and space are but accidents in man’s history, 
that God is not the God of the dead, but of the living, and that 
all, in the body or ont of the body, live unto him P—I am, 
Sir, &e., Aw Hast-Enp Vicar, 





MR. PROCTOR’S SPECULATION. 
|To Tue Epiror oF THE ‘“ SPecraTor.’’] 


Sir,—Before the attention awakened by your article on “The 
Astronomical Notice to Quit” ceases. you may not deem it 
unimportant that exactness as to fact should be indicated. The 
star in the Northern Crown did not merely burn “ for a day or 
two,” as has been assumed. On May 9th, 1866, the star in the 
constellation Corona Borealis was observed to increase in 
magnitude. On May 12th, it shone with the brilliancy equal 
to one in the belt of Orion. It twinkled much more than other 
stars near, when seen by the naked eye, and not until June 22nd 
did it go back to the ninth magnitude, its original place. When 
seen through the spectroscope, there were transverse dark lines 
seen across it, and the opinion was, I believe, expressed by the 
Astronomer Royal that the star was in tlames.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Tunbridge Wells, February 11th. Wx. Guest. 


ETERNAL PUNISHMENTS. 
{To Tne Epiror oF THE “Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—It is refreshing to hear of a genuine conversion, if it be 
from darkness to light, especially when it is speedy and com- 
plete. A few years ago, a friend of mine—there is no harm 
now in telling this story, as the superstition referred to in it is 
exploded, if not everywhere, certainly among your readers—was 
taking a country walk with a friend, a clergyman, when the 
latter suddenly wheeled round, his face towards home, with the 
remark, “ Let us go back, I’m tired ; was called up in the middle 
of the night to baptise a child that was dying.” ‘ Were you in 
time?” asked my friend. “Just,” was the reply; “another 
half-minute, and I should have been too late!’ ‘And if you 
had been, what then?” “ Why, then, I sappose, the poor little 
thing would have been lost.” “Eternally?” “Well, yes, 
according to our belief.” “ May Lask what sort of boots you 
wear?” said my friend. ‘f Boots? Elastic-sided, always.” 
“* Now, suppose you wore laced, and they had taken two minutes 
to put on, the child would have been dead, and,—lost eternally, 
ay ?” “'That’s a peculiar view of the question; I must think 
over my position.” Two days after, the clergyman met my 
friend, and said, ‘I have thought that matter over, and must 
alter my view. The boots did it.”—I am, Sir, &c., 


1D, Ds Ps 





THE GIRLS’ PUBLIC DAY SCHOOL COMPANY. 
(TO THE Eprror OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’’) 
Sin,—Will you allow me, as Chairman of the Council of the 
Girls’ Public Day School Company, while thanking you for 
your very favourable notice of our schools, to point ont a some- 
what important error into which you have fallen? You state 
that the cost of the education which we give is from £25 to £30 
a year. In fact, the average fee received from cach of our 
pupils last year was £15 10s., including stationery and all 
extra teaching of every kind; and a girl can take the whole of 
the regular school course for about £13.—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. H. Sroxe. 
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M. TAINE ON THE JACOBIN CONQUEST#* 

Ir may reasonably be suspected that, even yet, M. Taine is 
generally known and admired among us more for his style than 
as a philosopher, a historian, or as he prefers in the preface to 
this volume modestly to describe himself, the unbiassed, and 
even unsophisticated, though open-eyed, and open-minded inyes- 
tigator of the phenomena of modern society, more especially in 
France. He would probably consider it as a compliment, rather 
than the reverse, to be called the French—though thoroughly 
French—Macaulay, for have we not the confession of his 
literary faith in this sentence, which closes his estimate of 
Carlyle, in his History of English Literature? “ There is, 
perhaps, less genius in Macaulay than in Carlyle; but when.we 
have fed for some time on this exaggerated and demoniac: 
style, this marvellous and sickly philosophy, this contorted 
and prophetic history, these sinister and furious’ politics, 
we gladly return to the continuous eloquence, to the vigorous 
reasoning, to the moderate prognostications, to the demon- 
strated theories of the generous and solid mind which Europe: 
has lost, who brought honour to England, and whose place none: 
can fill?’ Now, in spite of the great sociological and political 
importance of this, in some respects, terrible book, we confess. 
that the first questions the reading of it suggests are—What 
of M. Taine as a naturalised English writer? Has he got be- 
yond Macaulay; and if so, howfar? The answer is an obvious 
one. M. 'Taine’s style is still essentially Macaulayese, but he- 
has got beyond Macaulay to Burke, who, after all, was more 
Macaulay’s master than any other of his predecessors. As w 
contribution to political history, this indictment of the Jacobins 
is quite in the vein of the author of Ieflections on the Revolution: 
in France, and would have delighted his soul, had it appeared 
in his life-time. But looked at from the stand-point of style: 
merely, it recalls Burke even more than Macaulay,—Burke, too, 
when the French Revolution had produced in him that “ dis- 
trust of the people, tempered by fear,” which Mr. Gladstone 
has declared to be the distinguishing characteristic of a Con- 
servative. ‘Take this description of Marseilles, the true home of 
the Jacobins :— 

“Tf we would see the first complete planting of the Revolutionary 
tree, we must observe it in the Department of the Bouches-du-Rhone ; 
nowkere was it so precocious, nowhere were local circumstances and 
native temperament so well adapted to hastening its growth.—‘A 
torrid sky, climatic extremes, an arid soil, rocks... . . wasting 
rivers, torrents either dry or bursting their banks,’ blinding dust, 
nerves irritated by steady northern blasts or by the intermittent 
gusts of the sirocco; a sensual race, choleric and impetuous, with no 
intellectual or moral ballast, in which the mixture of Celt and Latin 
has destroyed the humane suavity of the Celt and the serious earnest- 
ness of the Roman; ‘complete, powerful, rngged, and restless men,’ 
and yet gay, spontaneous, eloquent, dupes of their own bombast sud- 
denly carried away by a flow of words and superficial enthusiasm ; 
their principal city numbering 120,000 souls, in which commercial 
and maritime risks foster innovating and adventurous spirits ;: in 
which the sight of suddenly-acqaired fortunes expended on sensual 
enjoyments constantly undermines all stability of character; in 
which politics, like speculation, is a lottery offering its prizes to 
audacity ; besides all this, a free port and a rendezvous for nomadic 
interlopers, vagabonds, persons without fixed callings, the lawless, 
bullies, and blackguards, who, like uprooted, decaying seaweed, drift 
from coast to coast the entire circle of the Mediterranean Sea; a 
veritable sink, filled with the dregs of twenty corrupt and semi-bar- 
barous civilisations, where the froth of crime cast forth from the 
prisons of Genoa, Piedmont, Sicily, indeed, of all Italy, of Spain, of 
the Archipelago, and of Barbary, accumulates and ferments; no wonder 
that, in such a time, the reign of the populace should be established 
there sooner than elsewhere.” 

This smacks of Macaulay, who, however “ moderate in his prog- 
nostications,” was the reverse of moderate in his statements, 
but tried rather to win arguments much as Napoleon I. 
and Moltke won their battles, by massing strong statements: on 
weak points. It is, indeed, just such another big battalion of 
vigorous characterisations as Macaulay’s description of the High- 
lands before the battle of Killiecrankie. But there isa bitterness 
in it which M. Taine does not get from his first English master, 
who never became a Conservative or a pessimist, but died 
in the belief that the true political paradise for his country 1s 
the government of it by a vigorous and eupeptic middle-class. 
That bitterness, so far as it is English, is Burke’s. His French 
Revolution overflows with it. It is altogether impossible not 
to trace a family resemblance between such sentences as we 
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have quoted, and this description by Burke of the clergy who 
were sent to the original National Assembly,—“ men who had 
never seen the State so much as in a picture; men who knew 
nothing of the world beyond the bounds of an obsenre village ; 
who, immersed in hopeless poverty, could regard all property, 
whether secular or ecclesiastical, with no other eye than 
that of envy; among whom must be many who, for the 
smallest hope of the meanest dividend in plunder, would 
readily join in any attempts upon a body of wealth, in which 
they could hardly look to have any share, except in a general 
scramble.” M. Taine has not, to our thinking, improved his 
style by infusing this bitterness into it. In spite of Carlyle’s 
“exaggerated and demoniae style,” and “ sinister and furious 
politics,” he would have done well to have “rectified” Burke 
with the author whom he considers inferior to Macaulay. The 
truth that underlies the maxim, De imortuis nil, nisi bonum, is 
ever present to Carlyle—when he writes of the excesses of the 
Septembriseurs, no less than when he tells the tragedy of Marie 
Antoinette; “their baseness and wickedness was not they, was 
but the heavy and unmanageable environment that lay round 
them, with which they fought, unprevailing.” M. Taine him- 
self sometimes feels this chasteuing Carlylean spirit stealing 
over him, as when he allows that some, at least, of the authors 
of the great massacres were mad for the time being. But he 
does not let it dominate him or pervade him; rather, in genuine 
French fashion, he slays the slain once too often; and hence the 
book leaves a bitter taste in the mouth. 

Let M. Taine be granted his style and spirit, however, and it 
must be admitted that this volume, which is on the whole well 
translated, though not translated well in all parts, is the best 
account that has yet been given of how the fanaticism of 
Jacobinism, starting in the well-known club in Paris, spread by 
means of affiliated societies over France, and subjugated all 
accredited political powers. The most marvellous thing in 
connection with Jacobinism is that, like Puritanism, its con- 
quests were accomplished by so small a minority of the French 
people :— 

“At Besancon, in November, 1791, the Revolutionists of every 

shade of opinion and degree, whether Girondists or Montagnards, 
consist of about 500 or 600 out of 3,000 electors; and in November, 
1792, of not more than the same number out of 6,000 or 7,000. At 
Paris, in November, 1791, there are 6,700 out of more than 81,000 on 
the rolls; in October, 1792, there are less than 14,000 out of 160,000. 
At Troyes, in 1792, there are found only 400 or 500 out of 7,000 
electors, and at Strasbourg the same number out of 8,000 electors. 
Accordingly, only about one-tenth of the electoral population are 
Revolutionists, and if we leave out the Girondists and the semi-Con- 
servatives, the number is reduced by one-half. Towards the end of 
1762, at Besangon, scarcely more than 300 pure Jacobins are found 
in a population of from 25,000 to 30,000; while at Paris, out of 
700,000 inhabitants, only 5,000 are Jacobins...... Taking the 
whole of France, all the Jacobins put together, they do not amount 
to 300,000.” 
Of course, the main reason why such a minority triumphed, 
as M. Taine showed in his first volume, and as, indeed, all the 
world knows, is that it carried on its operations in a society 
in a state of dissolution, and in face of a Government which 
was no Government, and derived its sole moral support from 
people whom now-a-days we should consider no better than 
“arm-chair politicians.” But M.'Taine would not be M. Taine, 
if he did not conduct his historical investigation on the psycho- 
logical method, and seek to find the roots of Jacobinism in 
human nature :— 

“Exaggerated self-conceit and dogmatism are not rare in the human 
species. These two roots of the Jacobin intellect exist everywhere, 
underground and indestructible. Everywhere they are kept from 
sprouting by the established order of things; everywhere are they 
striving to upheave old historic foundations which press them down. 
Now, as formerly, students live in garrets, bohemians in lodgings, 
physicians without patients and lawyers without clients in lonely 
offices, so many Brissots, Dantons, Marats, Robespierres, and St. 
Justs in embryo; only, for Jack of air and sunshine, they never come 
to maturity. At twenty, on entering society, a young man’s judg- 
ment and self-esteem are extremely sensitive; let the socicty in 
which he is comprised be what it will, it is for him a scandal to right 
reason ; it was not organised by a legislative philosopher according 
to a sound principle, but is the work of one generation after another, 
according to manifold and changing necessities. It is not a product 
of logic, but of history; and the new-fledged thinker shrugs his 
shoulders as he looks up and sees what the ancient tenement is, the 
foundations of which are arbitrary, its architecture confused, and 
its many repairs plainly visible. . . . It is not surprising that he is 
tempted to kick against social barriers within which, willingly or 
not, he is enrolled, and which predestine him to subordination. It is 
not surprisivg that on emerging from traditional influences he should 
accept a theory which subjects these arrangements to his arbitrament 
and gives him authority over his superiors. And all the more because 


there is no doctrine more simple and better adapted to his inexpe- 





rience; it is the only one he can comprehend and manage offhand. 
Hence it is that young men on leaving college, especially those who 
have their way to make in the world, are more or less Jacobin,—it 
is a distemper which belongs to growth.” 


The truth of this doctrine, that Jacobinism is, in the last resort, 
undisciplined youth, is confirmed by facts of our own national 
history. During the Revolutionary period, all young English: 
men of genius and an ardent temperament were Jacobins. 
Burns and Byron died young, and died in that faith, such as it 
was. Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Southey survived it, to 
become, like Burke, its bitter opponents. Jacobinism has its 
religious, or at least its quasi-religious, side, as the concluding, 
kindliest, and not least eloquent page in this volume proves :— 
“In the camp without, before the enemy, those noble generalisa- 
tions which among the Parisian demagogues had become sanguinary 
harlots, remain virgin in the imagination of the officer and the soldier. 
Liberty, equality, the rights of man, the reign of reason, all these 
vague and sublime images moved before their eyes when they climbed 
the escarpment of Jemmapes under a storm of grapeshot, or when 
they wintered, with naked feet, among the snows of the Vosges. 
These ideas, in descending from heaven to earth, were not smirched 
and trodden under their feet; they did not see them transformed in 
their hands to frightful caricatures. These men are not pillars of 
clubs, nor brawlers in the sections, nor the inquisitors of a committee, 
nor hired denunciators, nor providers for the scaffold. Apart from 
the demonism of revolution, brought back to common-sense by the 
presence of danger, perceiving the inequality of talents, the neces- 
sity of obedience, they do the work of men; they suffer, they fast, 
they face bullets, they are conscious of their disinterestedness and 
their sacrifices ; they are heroes, and they look upon themselves as 
liberators. Over this idea their pride exalts itself. According to a 
great observer who knew their survivors, ‘many of them believed that 
the French alone were reasonable beings. To our eyes, the inhabit- 
ants of the rest of Europe, who were fighting to keep their chains, 
were only pitiable imbeciles, or knaves sold to the despots who were 
attacking us.’. . . . When the heart of a nation is so high it will de- 
liver itself, in spite of its rulers, whatever their excesses may be, 
whatever their crimes; for the nation atones for their follies by’ its 
courage; it hides their crimes beneath its great achievements.” 


These extracts contain the soul and kernelof M. Taine’s reading 
of the most portentous chapter in modern history. In his pre- 
face he explains that while “almost all of his countrymen have 
political principles which serve them in forming their judgments 
of the past,” he had none. “ Indeed,” he says, “if I had any 
motive in undertaking this work, it was to seek for political 
principles.” The only principle that he has fouad he fears may 
seem ‘‘ puerile,” and it is certainly innocent, being nothing more 
than that “ human society, especially a modern society, is a vast 
and complicated thing.” ‘This principle has, however, been 
fruitful enough in M. Taine’s mind of bitterness against the 
guiding spirits among the Jacobins, who would never recognise 
it; they had “the Rights of Man ” and the Social Contract, and 
they organised themselves to force them down the throats of 
France. M. Taine comes to his history of the Jacobin conquest 
not only without political principles, but without a hero. Other 
writers have figured Robespierre, or Danton, or Marat, as the 
central figure or genius of Jacobinism. M. Taine, indeed, gives 
us a picture of the “great anarch” at work which Carlyle 
himself does not surpass, and which we cannot refrain from 
quoting, as an example of the author’s great power as a histori- 
cal dramatist :— 

“During the months of August and September, Danton was King, 
and, later on, he may weil say of the 2nd of September, as he did of 
the 10th of August, ‘I did it!’ Not that he is naturally vindictive or 
sanguinary; on the contrary, with a butcher’s temperament, he has 
a man’s heart, and, at the risk of compromising himself, against the 
wills of Marat and Robespierre, he will, by-and-by, save his political 
adversaries, Duport, Brissot, the Girondists, and the old party of the 
‘Right.’ Nor is he blinded by fear, enmities, or the theory; withthe 
transports of the clubbist, he has the clear-sightedness of the poli- 
tician ; he is not the dupe of his own rhetoric, he knows the value of 
the rogues he employs; he has no illusions about men or about 
things, about other people or about himself; if he slays, it is witha 
full consciousness of what he is doing, of his party, of the situation, 
of the Revolution, while the crude expressions which, in the tones of 
his bull’s voice, he flings out as he passes along, are but a vivid state- 
ment of the precise truth: ‘We are the rabble! Wespring from 
the gutters!’ With the ordinary feeling of humanity, ‘we should 
soon get back into them. We can only rule through fear!’ ‘The 
Parisians are so many ——- ———; a river of blood must flow between 
them and the Fimigrés.” ‘The tocsin about to be rung is not a sigual 
of alarm, but a charge on the enemies of the country. ..... What 
is necessary to overcome them? Boldness, boldness, always bold- 
ness! Ihave brought my mother here, seventy years of age; I have 
sent for my children, and they came last night. Before the Prussians 
enter Paris, I want my family to die with me. Let twenty thousand 
torches be applied, and Paris instantly reduced to ashes! We must 
maintain ourselves in Paris at all hazards. Republicans are in an 
extreme minority, aud, for fighting, we can rely only on them. The rest 
of France is devoted to Royalty. The Royalists must be terrified!’ ” 
But all through we are impressed with the idea that the fanati- 
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cism of Jacobinism is greater than any man whom it pro- 
duces, and is bound to devour all its children, before it exhausts 
itself. 

This volume is mainly valuable, not as a theory, but asa 
store-house of facts regarding the history of this fanaticism 
from 1789, till through its organisation of twelve hundred oli- 
garchies, and the weakness of the Girondists, Constitutionalists, 
and moderate men of all shades of opinion, it laid the King, the 
Government, and the Legislative Assembly at the feet of itself 
and of anarchy, and established its supremacy in the Con- 
vention of 1793. Every page bristles with details illustrative 
of the enormous labour M. Taine must have given himself, and 
to which even Carlyle’s “ buck-washing” when preparing his 
Cromwell seems a trifle. When it is added that M. Taine is 
as realistic as M. Zola, though for different and higher reasons, 
it may well be believed that here we have a supper of horrors, 
—one, too, so satiating that we cannot help hoping that, in its 
character as a treasure-house of facts relating to the Jacobin 
supremacy, it may be considered by Frenchmen and English- 
men alike as final. M. Taine says that the next and concluding 
portion of his great historical enterprise, that dealing with 
Jacobinism in possession, or the Revolutionary Government, 
will be as long as this. Until the translation of that 
appears, it would be premature to pronounce on the 
value of the work from the English point of view, but 
in the meantime two things may safely be said. As a 
mere piece of industry, there is nothing in contemporary 
historical literature to surpass this volume,—and we do 
not forget that Mr. Freeman and Mr. Lecky are con- 
tributors to that literature. In the second place, what 
must not the crimes of that ancien régime have been, rather 
than endure a return of which, the French nation fought 
‘and conquered, under the unworthy Government of social ban- 
ditti the establishment of which was the first and superficial 
result of the Jacobin conquest! Mr. Huxley, in the pleasing 
volume of essays and addresses he has just published, says truly 
that Englishmen are apt “ to forget that from the meeting of 
the Long Parliament in 1640, to the last Stuart rebellion in 
1745, is a hundred and five years, and that in the middle of the 
last century we had but just safely freed ourselves from our 
Bourbons, and all that they represented.” After reading this 
terrible volume, every reasonable Englishman will allow that it 
will only be fair to the French to let the centenary of the great 
Revolution come and go, before declaring dogmatically that 
they have an inherent incapacity for self-government. 


MRS. DALL IN CALIFORNIA.* 

Travetters of each nation are wont to interest themselves, 
with noteworthy uniformity, in the same class of objects in the 
countries they visit. To an American, for example, it is 
obvious that not Nature, with mountains, forests, and water- 
falls; not Art, with temples, pictures, and statues ; not arsenals 
or theatres, shops or factories, but living men and women, form 
always and everywhere the supreme objects of curiosity. No 
people, of course, are altogether devoid of such interest in their 
kind. Shelley’s Witch of Atlas is certainly neither a 
Frenchwoman nor yet a German, neither Italian nor English. 
But to us, “ Britishers,” the proportionate space occupied in 
our minds by the men and women we meet on onr journeys, 
compared to the scenes we have visited, is generally insignifi- 
cant. Looking back on many a trip, we scarcely recall a single 
personality connected therewith, while we have the clearest 
vision of a lake, a hill, a picture, a temple, or a sunrise out of 
the sea. All this is different with our cousins across the 
Atlantic. Men and women must be more at a premium in the 
States than in Old England,—at least, men and women with 
any sort of claim to fame or notoriety. Whether we have had in 
our time a superfluity of such fellow-creatures, or are naturally 
less genial, less kindly, less genuinely ready to acknowledge 
other men’s gifts than are Americans, the fact remains that, for 
us, human beings—unless exceptionally attractive—are rather 
indifferent, sometimes distinctly tedious. The consequence is 
that records of English travel usually contain nine pages of 
amateur “ Murray,” for one of “ Personal Recollections of A, 
B, and ©,” while American books of the same class nearly 
reverse the proportions of their topics. 

The above remarks are not more particularly applicable to 
‘Mrs. Dall’s charming letters from California than to all other 





* My First Holiday: Letters Home from Colorado, Utuh, and California. By 
Caroline H, Dall, Buston: Roberts. 1881. 








tour-books issuing from the Boston or New York press; nay 
the bright and sensible authoress has more attention to spare ie 
the wondrous wild-flowers and fabulously luxuriant fruit of the 
new land she has visited, than we have found in previous volumes 
of Western travel. Still, we are introduced to such a multitude 
of friendly people who are all supposed to be interesting, on one 
account or other, or at least related to somebody else who is 80, 
that the effect of a perusal of the book is to make one feel one 
has been making an excursion, not into the solemn solitudes of 
the Rocky Mountains and the Sierra Nevada, but to a scene of 
abounding hospitality and busy gossip. Obviously, the Prairie 
is a most sociable place, and our guide was exceedingly dissi- 
pated therein. Mrs. Dall, who is the wife of an American Mis- 
sionary to the Hindoos, and herself a much-esteemed authoress, 
having been ordered last year to travel for her health, took her 
“ First Holiday,” when no longer young, in a delightful journey 
through Utah to California. Her good-humour and spirit never 
forsook her, it is obvious, in the midst of the hardships she en- 
countered; and her keen observation and straightforward way 
of describing all she saw, render her Letters some of the plea- 
santest and most instructive reading which has come to our 
hands from America for some time back. We must strive to 
convey some of her information in a compressed form, 

The great Tabernacle of the Mormons must be a singular 


building. ‘ It looks,” says Mrs. Dall,“ like a large, oval mush- 
room.” ‘The walls are 5 ft. thick. The interior forms an amphi- 


theatre, 250 ft. long and 150 ft. broad, with a height of 62 ft. It 
holds 12,000 people, being thus somewhat bigger than even Mr, 
Spurgeon’s vast receptacle. Curiously enough, the rude archi- 
tect who built a temple like this on the pattern of a fungus, 
had yet the wit or the good-fortune to secure for it those 
acoustic properties in which our churches and _ senate-honses 
are commonly so grievously defective. A preacher need not 
raise his voice beyond the tones of conversation to be heard all 
over the Tabernacle, as in the Verona ruin. Surely this 
peculiar property of amphitheatres deserves a little more study 
than our builders of public halls and courts of justice con- 
descend to afford it ? 

It is anything but a pleasant reflection that the Mormon 
Church receives about 2,800 immigrant converts every year, 
chiefly Welsh, Cornish, or Scandinavian. Of American con- 
verts it has few, and cares for none. Mrs. Dall honestly con- 
fesses, however, that her views about the proper treatment of 
the Utah difficulty by the United States have altered since she 
paid the place a visit, and that she thinks the right course 
would be to forbid polygamy to future immigrants, and to 
United States offices to polygamists, but not to 
scores of children born in polygamous marriages 
illegitimate, or deprive the poor, misguided mothers of 
position and support. ‘There is an awkward argu- 
ment drawn by the Mormons in favour of toleration from the 
sufferance granted to the Chinese. ‘So Jong as these were 
allowed to remain in California, practising polygamy, putting 
diseased infants to death [we never imagined this could be done 
under American rule}, worshipping idols, and burying their sick 
and dying in unwholesome dens, in the bowels of the earth,” so 
long the Mormon may make out a case for himself. 


refuse 
declare 


also 


Mrs. Dall’s account of these unhappy Chinese, when she comes 
to see them in San Francisco, is frightful in the extreme. We 
fancy she has made some serious mistakes about Buddhism and 
‘Taoism, owing to the lack of interpreters on the occasion of her 
visits to the joss-houses ; but this is of small consequence. Her 
record of what she saw and heard of in the way of filth, dis- 
ease, and vice surpass anything we have ever read. No Ghetto 
of the Old World has ever been half so bad as this miserable 
“ China Town”—in the midst of the golden new land of beauty 
and flowers on the shore of the Pacific. 

The vegetation of California, independently of the giant trees, 
seems constantly to awaken the admiration and wonder of the 
traveller. ‘We hear of ivy of which the stem stands above four 
feet from the wall against which it grows, and of hedges of 
fuchsia twenty feet high. Even the castor-oil plant assumes 
“princely beauty.” The aloe, which lives a century in a climate 
wherein it does not seed, runs up here in its fifth or sixth 
year, sending up a blossom-stalk, at the rate of 14in. a day, to 
the height of 35ft., forming a pyramid of greenish-yellow 
flowers. Among the trees, the Pinus Lambertiana (which in 
this country also is to be greatly recommended, as growing with 
unequalled rapidity) reaches sometimes 200 ft. high, with stems 
20 ft. in diameter. The seeds of this beautiful pine are sweet 
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eee 
to the taste, and said to be very useful in kidney disease. Then 


there are immortelles like violet lilies of the valley, and the 
Bougainvillwa, which is the glory of our hothouses, covers whole 
walls. Gigantic calla lilies (whatever they may be), eucalyptus, 
Pampas grass, roses, olives, myrtles, and endless other flowers, 
h—especialy, it would seem, about Santa Barbara—in pro- 


flouris : 
fusion aud luxuriance undreamed of here. And then, alas! in the 
midst of all this beauty, which she so keenly appreciated, Mrs. 


Dall was called on almost to witness the murder of a fine young 
fellow, one of her friends from the Eastern States, who had 
come out West as editor of a newspaper, and who, having made 
some very moderate remarks on the election of a disreputable 
Irishman as district attorney, was by that individual shot 
through the body. ‘The murderer was bailed immediately, and 
went gaily about the town, shaking hands with his friends, and 
by-and-by was acquitted, by disagreement of the jury. The 
murder, done in open day, remained, of course, entirely un- 
punished. We hope that some English publisher will be wise 
enough to bring out this book in England, for it contains, in 
short space, more information and more suggestive remarks 
than scores of volumes of larger pretensions. 


THE STATISTICS OF SUICIDE.* 
Proressor MorseE.ui is a very patient collector of facts, and 
possesses a very decided talent for the manipulation of them. 
The present writer has not been fortunate enough to obtain a 
sight of the original work of the author, but whatever its 
dimensions may be, it could only be by a kind of hydraulic 
pressure that the vast amount of information which we find in 
the English version could be crushed within the limits of a 
volume which does not number 400 pages in all. And, perhaps, 
it is owing to the condensed character of the essay that a 
reviewer, after reading it through, feels as if suffering, if not 
from actual cerebral congestion, at any rate from a kind of 
mental indigestion. This difficulty of assimilation, moreover, 
on the part of the reader, is not a little augmented by the 
fact that our author’s statistics require a certain amount of 
elucidation in order to explain their relation to other well-known 
statistical facts. For example, we are informed, pp. 189, 365, 
that men are more given to suicide than women; but, on the 
other hand, it is also stated that women are, nevertheless, more 
subject to mental aberration than men, while all the same we 
are called on to take special note “that in some countries 
suicides occasioned by 
disease), and frenzy preponderate in the female sex, so much so, 
that in Italy women offer a proportion double that of men.” 
Again, it is announced, p. 189, that in every country the propor- 
tion of suicides is one woman to three or four men, as in crime 
it is also one to four or five; but only two pages further on we 
read that there is a particular suicidal tendency amongst the 
women of Spain, and that in Spain, generally, the proportion 
would never be less than seventy-one women for every one hun- 
Once more, we are greeted at the 
very outset with the startling announcement that “ suicide has 
increased from the beginning of this century, and goes on con- 
tinually increasing in almost all the civilised countries of 
Europe and of the New World.” But Professor Morselli is 
ingenuous enough to tell us that in consequence of legis- 
lative measures affecting the sale of aleoholic liquors, sui- 
cide has very conspicuously declined in 
England—the “classic land of suicide,” according to a cele- 


madness, delirium, pellagra (skin 


dred of masculine suicides. 


Norway, while in 


brated passage in Montesquieu, which seemed to be con- 
firmed by the grandiloquence of Young’s Night Thoughts,—the 
frequency and increase of suicide are not so grave as were 
Supposed, nay, more, we are to be comforted by the suggestion 
that, “perhaps, the suicidal tendency” (whatever that may 
mean), “ having arrived at a certain stage of its progress, pauses 
there; and that this might be supposed—apart from the diminu- 
tion in Denmark and Norway—from the fact that England, 
once diseased with the true suicidal mania, now finds herself at 
the lower end of the scale of suicide.” But here we are again 
confronted with a perplexing complexity of data. Protestantism 
furnishes, it seems, more suicides than Catholicism, because of 
the individual cerebral excitement which the former occa- 
sions ; but how, then, are we to account for the conflicting facts 
that suicides increase in Spain, while they are diminishing in 


* Suicide: an Essay on Comparative Moral Statistics. By Henry Morselli, M.D., 
Professor of Psychological Medicine, Royal University, Turin, and Physician-in- 
Chief to the Royal Asylum for the Insane. ‘The Original Abridged and Revised 
by the Author for the English Version. London: C, Kegan Paul and Co. 1881. 








number in Denmark and Norway, and have been for some con- 
siderable time stationary in England. 

Another question to which only a very uncertain answer is 
supplied by Professor Morselli’s statistics is this—whether the 
conditions of rural life or those of city life supply, or, as our 
author would say, necessitate the larger proportion of those 
who “ take arms against a sea of troubles, and by opposing, end 
them.” On the whole, suicide would seem to be more frequent 
in large centres of population, in which, according to prevalent 
conceptions, the struggle for existence is in all the spheres and 
callings of social life accentuated to the cubic power. But, first 
of all, it is Paris, and not London, which is par excellence the 
city of self-destruction; and secondly, of all places in the 
world, “the average of little Rutland, which has a chief 
town of hardly three thousand inhabitants, is highest of all.” 
But the reader naturally will ask,—Is “little Rutland ” 
always thus naughty, always thus regardless of the canon of 
the Everlasting against self-slaughter? Well, from 1872 io 
1876, “little Rutland ’’ improved itself off the face of the earth 
at the rate of 153 per million, while Middlesex enacted felo de s 
only in the proportion of 98; and Huntingdon—William 
Cowper’s county for so many years—produced only 50 per 
million who chose death rather than life. But perhaps “little 
Rutland” lost its head when Lord John Manners was ap- 
pointed Postmaster-General, got up bonfires, and dinners, 
and deputations, and innumerable valentines and 
Christmas greetings, and as the Scotch would say, “ went 
clean wud.” For in spite of Professor Morselli’s inexorable 
law, of which we shall speak presently, “little Rutland,” 
in 1856-60, “offered the smallest suicidal average of all.” 
* Little Rutland,” indeed, streams up as a fatal “ fault” in 
the seemingly well-ordered strata of statistics. For of what 
philosophic or scientific value is it, to be told that the later 
geological formations rather than the older ones—the early 
morning hours rather than a later time of day, the summer 
months rather than those of winter, the big towns rather than 
the country, and Protestantism rather than Catholicism or 
Judaism—are the more provocative of suicide; if “little Rut- 
land” can stand up and say of the conclusions of the statist, 
“Obliged by the facts of my own experience, ‘I renounce 
them all?’” 

One fact, however, amid the endless restatements, qualifica- 
tions, and apologies for lack of evidence which crowd the 
Protessor’s pages, seems to stand out in unique conspicuousness, 
and that is, that the greatest number of cases of female suicides 
occur on Sundays; while among men, Monday, Tuesday, and 
Wednesday are the days elected for taking a summary farewell 
of life. The Professor would have been obliging if he had con- 
descended to give his reasons for the statement that “ the high 
proportion [of suicides} among women on the Sunday is of the 
greatest psychological interest.” But unfortunately, he has 
given us no clue to his meaning, and we must make out a 
psychology for ourselves,—a situation of construction rendered 
all the more difficult, or the more easy, as the case may be, by 
the announcement that Saturday, being pay-day, is tlhe 
most beloved of all by the workiug-man, “the day of joy, 
of material well-being, or moral quiet”! 'This “ moral quiet,” 
or “content of mind,” for, in the translation, the phrases are 
identical in significance, lasts through the Sunday, and, accord- 
ing to the Professor, it equally reveals itself in “ the gluttonous, 
dissipated man, who wastes the money gained in the week,” as 
in the case of those whom “the solemn festivity, the quiet and 
general gaiety, distract from their sad thoughts of leaving life 


wrote 
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voluntarily.” If the content of mind, however, be it gluttonous 
or solemnly festive, lasts through the Sunday, why does the 
wife or daughter of the gluttonous or festive man specially elect 
Sunday for her happy dispatch ? But no hint or suggestion is 
furnished to us, and we are for practical purposes left by the 
Professor in the melancholy condition of having to guess why it 
is that in England, at any rate, female suicides happen most 
frequently on Sunday, whether it is because women have had 
their heads smashed by a pewter-pot or poker on the previous 
evening, while the men of whose households they formed a 
part were in a condition of “moral quiet,” or because the 
excitement of church or chapel has proved too much for their 
nervous systems. 

Curiously enough, we have to note in this volume a remark- 
able omission and a splendid contradiction. The omission is 
that nowhere, so far as we have been able to discover, does Pro- 
fessor Morselli allude, even by name, to the founder of the 
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modern doctrine of sociology, who was his own countryman, 
Vico, and whose great work, Principi di Una Scienza Nuova, 
which first appeared in 1725, if not ‘ epoch-making,” certainly 
originated a fresh departure in the study of human biology. 
Buckle our author refers to as if he were some one of consequence, 
and Herbert Spencer, with his ponderous evolutionary com- 
petitive system of creation and ethics, is regarded by him as an 
oracle, but Vico is altogether ignored. Is the Professor de- 
sirous of fulfilling the old saying that “a prophet is not with- 
out honour, save in his own country ?” 

The contradiction perpetrated by Professor Morselli is this,— 
that his book is nothing, if not a proclamation of the reign of 
law, absolute, undeviating, inexorable. According to his thesis, 

ve should be obliged to say that law is omnipotent and omni- 
present, but when we come to the “moral” of his treatise, we 
find him calling in the aid of political economy. For the Pro- 
fessor has a therapeutic against the evil of suicide, and this 
therapeutic is nothing less, nothing other, than the education of 
the individual moral sense in antagonism to the law which he 
has previously tried to demonstrate as one of inflexible supre- 
macy. In fact, against the seeming dominance of a law de- 
monstrable in statistics, the Professor mounts the pulpit, and, 
while denying free-will, admonishes us that only by the exercise 
of free-will trained in obedience to moral law can we prevent 
society from losing, year by year, many of its best elements. 

In conclusion, we have only to say that we have seldom read 
a book which, being so evidently earnest in purpose, is so lame 
and inconclusive in effect, or so destitute of the recognition of 
the controlling and penetrating power of genuine religions con- 
viction, as is the work before us. Read the volume willbe, and 
it deserves to be read, but it painfully reminds us of a saying of 
the late Bishop of Argyll about the cultivated classes in Italy, 


{as in other Continental countries, that they are not exactly 


iunbelievers, but that they have no Christian faith, and that one 
'of England's first duties is to replace the ritual and dogmas 


/ which keep them aloof from Christianity by a presentation of 





the Gospel of Christ in its original simplicity and purity. 





THE QUESTION OF CAIN.* 

Mrs. Casuet Hory has given us nothing as yet so skilfully 
constructed in plot and so interesting from beginning to end as 
this story. Itis not that the surprises in it are great, for we 
‘are allowed to see, from the very first mention of that which 
naturally baffles the understanding of the actors in the tale, what 
the real secret is. But the different clues of the plot are all 
woven so skilfully together, and each of them lends so much addi- 
tional interest to the others, that the effect of the whole has much 
more of genuine art in it than in any of Mrs. Hoey’s previous 
stories. The part which deals with the great jewel robberies is ex- 
tremely well managed. And next to the heroine—whose character 
is lovable, not as the heroines of romance are lovable, but as 
fair, innocent, and happy girls with characters of their own are 
lovable—we think the happiest sketch in the book is that of 
the accomplice of the diamond robbers, the lady who moves 
in good society, and is the directing spirit of the frauds—Mrs. 

fabberley. The reader feels a certain shrinking from that old 
lady, as if he had positively met her, and felt convinced 
that she would contrive to get him into her power; and 
nothing can be more dexterous than the way in which 
the internal social machinery of the jewel robberies is 
explained. Even the actual robber and murderer is dashed off 
with a good deal of life. It is a happy touch in the story 
that the author makes her most splendid beauty, the 
bad heroine,—in some sense, no doubt, an adventuress, who 
passes herself off as having property when she is really 
deep in debt, and without any means to discharge the 
debts,—the perfectly unconscious tool of the confederates. 
Miss Chevenix is well drawn in every way. And if we are 
a little without experience of this supreme and command- 
ing kind of beauty, yet power to endow women lavishly 
in that way must, we suppose, be regarded as the great postu- 
late of romance, though a postulate, like many of Euclid’s, 
which is by no means within the verification of our 
experience. Here is Miss Chevenix, the young lady whose 
lack of money and desire to marry well, prove to be such useful 
instruments to the gang of jewel-robbers who had managed to 
plant themselves in the focus of London society :— 

“As she stood trimming and watering the flowers in the balcony 
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green-house of her drawing-room one fine spring mort 
weeks after the return of Mrs. Townley Gore to [ 
Chevenix presented a picture which few could have fail 
She was above the middle height, and of the 
beauty ; health, strength, activity, and vitality were expressed in he 
large and symmetrical form, and in the colouring of her psn 
faultless face. Jier complexion could defy any light; it had no im- 
perfections to conceal; the skin, with its underlying carnation tints 
was as smooth as a magnolia-blossom, and the deeper colour of the 
lips and checks was never too deep. A finely-modelled mouth and 
chin; well-shaped eyes, of an indefinite colcur, with a slightly fur. 
tive but very intelligent look in them ; a low, smooth, white forehead ; 
and a soft, shining diadem of red hair—the true, gold-flecked red, 
that is as beartiful as it is rare—worn in rich plaits all round her 
head, and curling in little rings at the back of her neck, made up the 
details of a portrait which will probably be as unsatisfactory ag 
almost every written description of a fair woman is. There were 
many whom the beauty of Beatrix Chevenix moved to enthusiasm: 
there were others whom it failed to touch, who thought the luminous, 
golden-lashed eyes as cold as they were bright, and their lack of 
colour a defect, and who said that the richly-tinted mouth had no 
feeling and no sweetness in its curves. There were even persons— 
hard to please in point of expression—who described her face as 
deceitful, and to whom her perfect aplomb, and a certain finish of 
look and manner which we do not readily associate with girlhood, 
were not attractive. These critics were, however, in a despicable 
minority, and they troubled not at all the pleasantly triumphant course 
of Miss Chevenix’s life in London and elsewhere.” 


ning, a few 
ondon, Miss 
ed to admire, 
full and florid order of 


The present writer has often wished to see such wonderful 
and perfect beauties, but not hitherto with much success, 
Beauty, with take-offs of some kind, is common enough amongst 
us; but has any one ever seen anything quite so dazzling as 
Beatrix Chevenix is represented in this story? It isa very happy 
moderation in Mrs. Cashel Hoey that has suggested to her 
to make this brilliant young lady fall genuinely in love with 
the man whose fortune she had intended to marry, and thus to 
inspire us with a certain sympathy for the girl, who, though hard, 
worldly, an atheist, and capable of cruelty, is yet the perfectly 
unconscious tool of much wickeder people than herself, and 
passionately devoted to the man whom she deceives. We have 
not recently read a novel in which so much is made of what 
we may call the bad heroine, and so much sympathy elicited 
by her fate. That fate is described with a good deal of force, 
and is felt by the reader to be genuinely tragic. We prefer Miss 
Chevenix very much to Mrs. Townley Gore, who is, perhaps, 
too completely destitute of any but self-regarding instincts to 
correspond with experience. Most people have a secret, if 
not a visible, vein of unselfishness, on which you are apt to 
come suddenly and as a surprise. 

The good people are, we suppose, the despair of all novel- 
writers, and Mrs. Hoey has wisely economised her good people. 
Except the heroine, there are none of them we really care 
for. Jane Merrick ought to be more of a sketch than sheis. Mrs. 
Morrison is a regular good, motherly, pious person; and Frank 
Lisle is only an artist, and one never quite sees why he is so 
much attached to Frederick Lorton. Mr. Warrender, who 
eventually, we suppose, marries the heroine, is elderly goodness 
in the abstract, and Mrs. Masters is Mrs. Morrison in another 
rank of life. But the heroine is charming. Her gaiety when 
she is happy, her horror of herself for forgetting her father, for 
forgetting her unworthy lover, for finding so little that is durable 
in her own feelings when she is miserable, her weakness in 
falling in love, and her secret triumph that a good man should fall 
in love with her after she had happily got free from her selfish 
lover, are all made very real to us. Nor can we deny that this 
selfish lover himself is well presented to us. ‘There is such a 
possibility,” says Mrs. Cashel Hoey, acutely, “ as that of finding 
certain difficulties smoothed away to the point of mortification,” 
and the struggle in Frederick Lorton’s mind between mortifica- 
tion and satisfaction, when he finds that his selfishness has 
saved him from a burden, at the cost of a severe pang to his 
vanity, is admirably drawn. 

Taken as a whole, The Question of Cuin must be described as 
a very successful novel, with a remarkably well-constructed 
plot, showing great power in the dénowement, and with at least 
one charming character, and not a few that are as vivid as they 
are repelling. 


MISS GORDON CUMMING IN FIJI* 
As we omitted to notice this amusing book on its first appear- 
ance, we are not sorry to avail ourselves of the issue of a 
third edition to welcome it and give some account of it to our 
readers. In 1875, Sir Arthur Hamilton Gordon was appointed 
first Governor of Fiji; and Miss Cumming, to the good-fortune 


* At Home in F.ji. By C. F. Gordon Cumming. 2 yols., with Map and Illustra- 
tions, Third Edition. Edinburgh and London: W. Blackwood and Sons. 
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it a ecaieniotial 
of her readers, accompanied Lady Gordon to her remote home. 


The writer, who had already had considerable experience as a 
traveller, states that to visit the South Pacific had been the 
dream of her life. The opportunity afforded her of realising 
this wish was as unexpected as it was favourable, and the story 
of her ramblings through the many islands that form the 
Fijian Archipelago is told with much liveliness in these pages. 

The volumes consist of letters to friends at home, a form of 
narrative that leads occasionally to repetitions, but the interest 
of the work is sustained throughout. A little more than forty 
years ago the first Wesleyan missionaries, Cargill and Cross 
by name, landed upon one of the islands, all of which were 
at that period the home of cannibals. In time, other 
missionaries followed, bringing their wives with them to 
this scene of horror and of death. Greater courage and 
self-devotion than were exhibited by these men it is im- 
possible to imagine. Some of them were killed and eaten, 
and all of them knew that to that frightful end they would 
probably come. For many long years they kept at their posts, 
the witnesses of atrocities and abominations too horrible to be 
described. The change for which they laboured came by slow 
degrees, and there is probably no chapter in the history of 
Christian missions more wonderful or more satisfactory than 
the chapter that relates to l'iji. There are still cannibals among 
the hill tribes, but with the exception of these highlanders, the 
eighty inhabited isles have not only renounced cannibalism, 
but have accepted the Christian faith “in such good earnest as 
may well put to shame many more civilised nations.” Ten 
years ago universal war prevailed, and prisoners taken in war 
were invariably eaten, dead bodies were dug up for food, and 
limbs cut off from living men and women were eaten in presence 
of their victims :— 

“Think,” says Miss Cumming, “of the sick buried alive; the 
array of widows who were deliberately strangled on the death of any 
great man; the living victims who were buried beside every post of 
a chief’s new house, and must needs stand clasping it while the earth 
was gradually hoaped over their devoted heads; or those who were 
hound hand and foot and laid on the ground to act as rollers when a 
chief launched, and thus doomed to a death of excruciating agony— 
a time when there was not the slightest security for life or property, 
and no man knew how quickly his own hour of doom might come; 
when whole villages were depopulated simply to supply their neigh- 
ours with fresh meat. Just think of all this and of the change that 
has been wrought, and then just imagine white men who can sneer at 
Missionary work in the way they do.” 

The example and preaching of the missionaries has not only 
influenced individuals, but it has changed the character of the 
race, and the chief evil to be feared is said to be the example of 
white men. There are now nine hundred Wesleyan Churches in 
Fiji, built by the natives, and more than a thousand schools, 
every village supporting its own teacher. ‘The devout earnest- 
ness which marks the character of these people is not due to 
mere emotion or excitement, but is associated with the practical 
virtues of charity, forbearance, and honesty. Of these, 
some notable instances are given, but the author allows 
that the old nature is not wholly eradicated, and has 
heard, in one or two instances, of such diabolical actions 
on the part of jealous women, as she dare not even hint 
at. It would seem, too, as if the savoury memory of 
ancient feasts was not wholly extinct, for we read of an ex- 
cannibal who crept close up to a missionary, and then, “as if 
he could not refrain, put out his hand and stroked him down 
the thigh, licking his lips, and exclaiming, ‘Oh, but you are nice 
and fat!” This, however, took place in a somewhat barbarous 
district, yet it was not primitive enough to escape altogether 
from the influences of civilisation, for a man presented himself 
to the traveller dressed in a large Union-Jack pocket-handker- 
chief, and a woman wore as an earring the foot of a broken 
wineglass. Diess, by the way, among the hill tribes is so 
slight as to be scarcely perceptible, the full dress of the women 
being a narrow fringe of grass. Most of the Christians, men 
and women alike, wear a kind of petticoat, extending from the 
waist to the knee, but the amount of dress in that hot climate 
is not a matter of much regard. Sometimes a garland of flowers 
suffices, and even King Thakombau’s daughter was content to 
appear on one occasion with a bath-towel round the waist and 
a pocket-handkerchief tied across her capacious bosom. In so 
dressing she was far from disregarding her royal parentage and 
dignity, for nowhere is etiquette observed more rigidly than in 
Fiji. There seems also to be an innate courtesy in the people 
not always to be met with among the more civilised. The 
tastes of the savage still, however, to a great extent prevail, and 





we have a bright picture of a missionary meeting that would be 
likely to scare the frequenters of May Meetings in London. 
After spitting out their contributions to the cause, for, having 
no pockets, they keep the coins in their mouths, the people 
divided into two companies :— 

“One acted as orchestra sitting on the ground—some clapping 

hands, some striking the ground with short, resonant bamboos—all 
singing. The other company danced—the quaintest, wildest dances 
you can conceive, with much pantomime and most graceful action. 
Every action and posture one sees in a good ballet are found here; 
and such pretty groupings with fans, spears, or clubs. Many of the 
figures are very intricate, and the rapidity of movement and flexi- 
bility of the whole body are sometiiing marvellous,—it seems as if 
every muscle was in action,—and all the postures are graceful. The 
dance gets wilder and more excited as it goes on, generally ending 
with an unearthly yell, in which all the spectators join 
Most have their faces painted with every variety of colour in stripes, 
circles, and spots. ‘Some are all scarlet, with black spectacles, or 
vice versé ; some, of a very gaudy turn of mind, half blue and half 
scarlet. Some are painted half plain and half spotted, or striped like 
clowns. Many are entirely blackened down to the waist, or perhaps 
have one side of the face and one shoulder dyed dark-red ; but the 
commonest and ugliest freak of all is to paint only the nose bright 
scarlet, and the rest of the face dead black, and very hideous is the 
result.” 
When the men are so painted and dressed up, the writer adds 
that you cannot recognise your dearest friends! Each district 
has dances peculiar to itself, and Miss Cumming speaks with 
the greatest delight of one which represented the breaking of 
the waves on a‘coral reef. The missionaries, in her judgment, 
have shown superlative common-sense in their method of 
dealing with native amusements and customs, discriminating 
between the innocent and the evil. These wild-looking peoples 
half-savages though they still may be, have renounced within a 
few years the horrid cruelties of heathendom, and accepted with 
the simplicity of children the faith of Christ. Some of them, 
indeed, are said to exhibit such intensity of devotion as we are 
accustomed to look for only in the lives of great saints. In 
some parts the change has been in operation for several years; 
in others for a much shorter period, and the writer, upon visit- 
ing one of the islands, observes that half of the charm of 
wandering among the mountains was the knowledge that two 
years before she would certainly have been eaten. She had no 
fear, however, in spending a night alone in this island among 
natives who had never before seen a white woman, and so 
hospitable was the welcome given, that it was with difficulty 
she could escape the infliction of a great feast. ‘The feasting 
is sometimes on a vast scale, and we read of one feast at 
which nineteen puddings were prepared, the two largest being 
respectively nineteen and twenty-one feet in circumference. On 
such occasions, turtles and pigs are roasted whole, and the deli- 
cate appetites of the guests may be tempted by a wall of cooked 
fish, five feet in height and sixty feet long. 

Miss Cumming is not a naturalist, but her love of Nature is 
strong, and she describes what she sees so that her readers see 
it also. The beauty of those tropical islands, with their lovely 
vegetation, wealth of colour, and variety of form, must be in- 
finitely attractive. But perhaps the chief loveliness they can 
boast of lies in the reefs of coral by which they are surrounded 
and protected. ‘To tloat idly over the coral beds when the tide 
is low and the sea without a ripple is to gaze upon a vision of 
beauty not to be described by pencil or by pen. As far, how- 
ever, as words can represent the variety of life visible in that 
submarine garden, Miss Cumming’s pictures bring the scene 
before us. We have not space to quote descriptive passages, 
which show the writer’s skill in this difficult literary art, but 
we must find room for a “fact in natural history,” which she 
justly calls “ extraordinary.” There is, it appears, a small sea- 
worm, named “ balolo,’”’ long and thin as vermicelli, which lives 
in the deep sea :— 

“ Only on two days in the whole year do these creatures come to 
the surface of the water. The first day is in October, which is 
hence called ‘Little Balolo,’ when only a few appear. The natives 
know exactly when they are due, and are all on the look-out for 
them. They make their calculations by the position of certain stars. 
After this no more are seen till the high tide of the full moon which 
oecurs between the 20th and 25th of November, which hence takes 
the name of ‘Great Balolo,’ when they rise to the surface in countless 
myriads, always before daybreak. At certain well-known points 
near the reefs the whole sea to the depth of several inches is simply 
alive with these red, green, and brown creatures, which form one 
writhing mass, and are pursued by shoals of fish of all sizes, which 
come to share the feast with the human beings. ..... For several 
hours there is the merriest sport and laughter, every one bailing up 
the worms and trying who can most quickly “il his canoe. All is 
poise, scrambling, and excitement, the lads and lasses each carry- 
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ing wicker baskets, with which they capture the worms without carry- 
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ing too much salt-water on board. As the day dawns these 
mysterious creatures sink once more to their native depths, and by 
the moment of sunrise not one remains on the surface, nor will 
another be seen for a twelvemonth, when, true to its festival, the 
balolo will certainly return. Never has it been known to fail in the 
memory of the oldest inhabitant, white or brown. Nor is there any 
record of any one having seen one rise to the surface on any save the 
two appointed days, which are known as the ‘ Little Balolo’ and 
‘Great Balvlo.’ ” 

So great is the regard for Sunday displayed by the Fijians, 
that when the “irreligious little worms” come to the surface 
on that day, not a canoe goes out, with the exception of a few 
belonging to Roman Catholics. A stronger proof of the down- 
right sincerity of the converts could not possibly be given. 
Fiji, like most countries, has its drawbacks, and one of these, in 
the author’s judgment, is the great paucity of flowers. Scarcely 
any house, she writes, has even a flower-bed round the windows, 
and it was possible to walk day after day in search of wild 
flowers without finding as many as would fill a small vase. 
Ferns, however, abound, the loveliest of all being the delicate 
climbing ferns, “ the tender leaves of which, some richly fringed 
with seeds, hang mid-air in long hair-like trails, or else, droop- 
ing in festoons, climb from tree to tree, forming a perfect net- 
work of loveliness.” There are neither poisonous snakes nor 
wild animals to make country rambles dangerous; but there 
are poisonous trees, contact with which is torture, and there is 
the familiar pest of flies and.mosquitoes. Cockroaches abound 
in the houses, and so do their deadly enemies, large spiders, 
which for their doughty deeds are affectionately cherished by 
Fijian housekeepers. The cockroaches eat everything, and what 
they spare the mildew destroys. ‘ Another foe is a lovely white 
cockatoo, which has a special fancy for eating the best table- 
cloths and the gentlemen’s dress clothes.” 

We may add that Miss Cumming relates once more the 
strange story of the annexation, and of the awful plague that 
followed. According to a paper, read by Sir Arthur Gordon be- 
fore the Royal Colonial Institute two or three years ago, the com- 
mercial progress of the country is extraordinary. The imports 
have nearly doubled in value, the exports have done so, capital 
is being invested, the revenue of the colony has swelled from 
£16,000 in 1875 to £75,000 in 1879; and Sir Arthur adds that 
he regards Fiji as an admirable field for the investment of large 
capital, whether in sugar or coffee estates, that he has never 
seen finer tobacco produced than that raised in Fiji, and that 
the cotton produced there is of the best description. This suc- 
cess has not been won without much suffering on the part of 
the first planters, many of whom in the early days of annexation 
“were only just above starvation-point.” 


THE WORDSWORTH SOCIETY'S PUBLICATIONS.* 
These two interesting publications show that the Wordsworth 
Society, whether its life be long or short, has something real to 
do. Indeed, Mr. Knight’s paper on the successive editions 
of Wordsworth’s works published in Wordsworth’s lifetime 
is a very useful, and, so far as we have been able to test 
it, a thoroughly careful and accurate performance, which will 
be the guide to all collectors of Wordsworth’s early editions. 
We wish Mr. Knight would supplement this work by preparing 
for us, in the same fashion, a tabulated list of all the poems com- 
posed in each year of Wordsworth’s literary life, wherever this is 
possible ; and generally,—except, we believe, in the case of many 
of the sonnets,—it is possible. Mr. Knight has performed the 
more difficult work well, and the more easy work, the exact 
dating in a tabulated form of all the poems to which the poet 
has himself attached a date, would add much to the materials 
for the criticism of Wordsworth. 

With regard to Mr. Shorthouse’s interesting paper on the 
Platonism of Wordsworth, there is, naturally, more to be said. 
The author of John Inglesant seems, indeed, to us, to take a 
somewhat peculiar view of Platonism, and uses it in a sense 
in which we should have rather expected to see the term 
Hegelianism than Platonism applied. We should be disposed 
to deny that even Platonism represents, in any exact sense, 
what Wordsworth intended to teach, but still more to deny 
that what Mr. Shorthouse appears to identify with Platonism 
represents it in any true sense at all. In our belief, Mr. 
Shorthouse misunderstands Wordsworth, when he ascribes to 
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i 
him, in any strictly systematic sense, a philosophy; but he 
more than misunderstands, we think he perverts him, when 
he seeks to describe his creed as at all in sympathy with the 
philosophy which he thus expounds :— 

“You may make matter as eternal as you like. You may deny 

the argument of design, and conclude that no evidence exists of a 
Creator, beneficent or otherwise. You may endow matter with such 
vital energies and such faculties of thought as yourequire. You may 
satisfy yourself that force, or motion, or extension is the immanent 
cause of all things; but the Platonic theory can never be antiquated 
or impossible. From every phenomenon you will always be able to 
eliminate the transitory aud the accidental, until you arrive at an 
abstract idea which exists only in the pure intellect. It is into this 
world of ideas that the Platonist forces his way. In this fourth 
dimension of intellectual space, he finds himself in a world familiar 
and yet wonderful. Into this world neither change, nor corruption, 
nor decay can enter. This is the true eternal life. Of all earthly 
things, the ideas are eternal; and this pure intellect, this world in 
which they live and move and have their being, and some portion of 
which we have each of us received, is none other than the all-perfect, 
all-containing intellect,—the mind of God.” 
We are not sure that we quite correctly apprehend this as 
meaning that the true Divine Mind is pure, abstract intellect. 
Butif thatis,as we understand Mr. Shorthouse, what he means, 
nothing seems to us less like Wordsworth’s own faith, espe. 
cially on that high poetic side in which alone the readers of his 
poems know it. 

Wordsworth’s own profound faith seems to us to have been 
that man has a witness in himself,—and much more in his moral 
power to resist and control and subdue his own nature, than in 
any purely intellectual life,—that there is something in him 
which survives death, and even grows by death. When Mr, 
Shorthouse, speaking on this subject, says that we may be all 
wrong about it, that this prophecy of a world into which we 
grow by conquering many of our most natural impulses, may be 
all illusion, that it may turn out to be quite false that we gain 
any secure footing in eternal life by retiring within ourselves 
when Nature would draw us out of ourselves, by welcoming 
“the soothing thoughts that spring out of human suffering,” by 
inhaling “ the wall-flower scents from out the crumbling ruins 
of fallen pride,’”"—in a word, by inverting what seems at first the 
order of Nature, and calmly repressing its spontaneous sugges- 
tions, in order to learn more truly what they mean,—he 
seems to us to be as much at issue with Wordsworth himself 
as it is possible for one man to be with another. We do not 
believe that Wordsworth would have understood Mr. Shorthouse 
(though Hegel might), when he calmly remarks :—* The ‘ secret 
spirit of humanity’ has consented with a marvellous unanimity 
to conceive of a world where wrong is made right, where suffer- 
ing is turned to joy, where inequality is removed, and the 
rough places of misery and oppression are made smooth, 
where the poor and the afflicted who have seen or felt little 
in this life to delight or elevate, may find existence somewhat 
more worthy to be lived. That this blessed consummation may 
never arrive in the form religionists have dreamed, may be true, 
but that the idea can ever be aught else than true and righteous 
is impossible.’ How an idea which may turn out to be false 
can be true, or how it can be righteous to indulge an expectation 
of what is false, Wordsworth would, in our belief, have found it 
as impossible to understand as the present reviewer. At all 
events, this we steadily maintain, that there is no trace at all 
in any of Wordsworth’s poems of a salvation to arise by steeping 
yourself in the abstract ideas of the pure intellect, or by regard- 
ing such abstractions as the eternal life. When too much grief 
is expressed over the story of Margaret, the old man, who cer- 
tainly represents the poet himself, interferes to check it, 
declaring,— 

‘Enough to sorrow you have given, 
The purposes of wisdom ask no more. 
Nor more would she have craved, as due to one 
Who, in her worst distress, had ofttimes felt 
The unbounded might of prayer; and learned, with soul 
Fixed on the Cross, that consolation springs 
From sources deeper far than deepest pain, 
For the meck sufferer.” 
That, indeed, truly represents Wordsworth’s creed. He never 
ceased to sing of — 
“ Sorrow that is not sorrow, but delight, 
And miserable love that is not pain 
To hear of, for the glory that redounds 
Therefrom to human kind, and what we are.” 
But the glory to which he thus refers, he always represents, 
not as the glory of an abstract idea, but the glory of a will akin 
to God’s, and which, if it did not reflect his glory, in its triumph 
over sorrow and misery, would have none of its own. Mr. 
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ghorthouse thinks that “ the synthesis of thought and matter” 
is the key-note of every line in “ The Excursion.” By the 
«synthesis of thought and matter,” he means, apparently, 
what he elsewhere expresses as follows :—“'The ultimate ele- 
ments of thought are not merely correlated with the ultimate 
elements of things. They are the elements of things them- 
selves.” Now, whether that be true or false, it is no business 
of ours here to examine. It may be true or false. But we do 
maintain that true or false, Wordsworth never gives any hint 
that he held it to be true. When he talks of men’s “drinking 
in the soul of things,” he means just what other men mean by 
drinking in the works of God. He thought of the “soul of 
things” as manifesting God, just in the same sense in which the 
theologian speaks of creation as manifesting God, and in no 
more abstract sense at all. He talked of “ the soul of things a 
because he wished to distinguish very strongly between things 
and words. He had the deepest contempt for verbal teach- 
ing, and the deepest admiration for the teaching of the real 
universe. And when he wanted to speak of the men whom he 
thought truest, he spoke of them as in direct converse with the 
realities of God, and as not permitting any veil to be drawn 
between them and his direct handiwork :— 
“ Others, too, 
There are among the walks of homely life, 
Still higher men, for contemplation framed, 
Shy, and unpractised in the strife of phrase ; 
Meek men, whose very soul, perhaps would sink 
Beneath them, summoned to such intercourse. 
Theirs is the language of the heavens, the power, 
The thought, the image, and the silent joy ; 
Words are but under-agents in their souls ; 
When they are grasping with their greatest strength, 
They do not breathe among them. This I speak 
In gratitude to God, who feeds our hearts 
For his own service ; knoweth, loveth us 
When we are unregarded by the world.” * 
It seems to us a serious misinterpretation of Wordsworth to 
translate his very deep and profound religious convictions into 
the language of any kind of philosophy,—Platonizing or other. 
On the other hand, wherever he seems to speak the language of 
abstract philosophy, there, in our opinion, he is merely groping 
his way towards something deeper, and not expressing his most 
heartfelt or ardent conviction. The ‘Tintern Abbey” lines, 
“The Prelude,” ‘“'The Excursion,” “The Ode to Duty,” “The 
Ode on the Intimations of Immortality ” express not a philo- 
sophy, but a faith. And it was the poet as poet who held that 
faith, while such philosophy as he had was a mere dim and 
hesitating rationale of that deep poetic and religious faith. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
——j@—_——- 

Goethe’s Iphigenie in Tauris, Edited by Dr. Buchheim. (Clarendon 
Press.)—Dr. Buchheim deserves much credit for this careful edition 
of one of Goethe’s masterpieces. In the introduction, he gives an 
interesting history of the growth of the play, which was originally 
in prose, into its present form, and works out the contrast between 
Goethe and Euripides in their treatment of the subject. But, while 
we fully admit the superivrity from an ethical point of view of the 
modern poet, we think it hardly fair to speak of “ the one writing 
fora Greek audience who wished to be entertained, the other for 
readers whose sentiments he was anxious to ennoble.”’ The play 
hardly offers as much scope to an annotator as Eyimont, which Dr. 
Buchheim has edited so well, and the notes seem to us rather 
unequal. The strong points in them are the numerous quotations 
from Greek tragedy which have imitated by Goethe, or 
which illustrate his thoughts, and the explanations of the steps 
in the development of the characters; the weak side is to 
be found in the frequent paraphrases, which sometimes tend 
to obscure passages almost perfect in their direct simplicity. 
Surely, too, notes like the following would be better 
“ Heldenlauf is a poetical expression for Laufbahn eines Helden, 
heroic career,” “fallen here to die (on the field of battle.)’’ 
admirable parallel we must quote. The lines,— 

* Die Freiheit, die das Heiltigthum gewilrt, 


Ist, wie der letzte lichte Lebensblick 
Des schwer Erkrankten, Todesbote,’’— 


been 


omitted :— 


One 


are illustrated by a passage from Romeo and Juliet, which may well 
have been in Goethe’s mind,— 
** How oft when men are on the point of death 
Have they been merry! which their keep:rs call 
A lightning before death.” 
The Congregationalisin of the Last Three Hundred Years, as Seen in 

tts Literature. By Henry Martyn Dexter. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 
—Whatever one may think of Mr. Dexter’s views—and we naturally 





demur to some of bis claims and question some of his statements— 
there is no doubt that his volume is a contribution of considerable 
value to ecclesiastical history. His appendix, ‘Collections toward a 
Bibliography of Congregationalism,’’ containing, as it does, the titles, 
authorship, and place of publication of more than seven thousand 
books, pamphlets, and sermons, is in itself an important work. The 
book itself consists of twelve lectures, which are chiefly occupied 
with the early history of Congregationalism. In the last, the author 
reviews the present position of the communion, indicating a consider- 
able leaning to what may be called the Conservative side. A true 
“ Congregationalist,” as we gather from pp. 709-711, is one who holds 
by the Savoy Confession. He must not preach universalism or 
annihilationism. But is he not bound to preach reprobation ? It is 
all very well for Mr. Dexter to talk vaguely of “not interpreting 
the Seriptures by the hard philosophy of Augustine,” but if a man 
can accept a Calvinistic confession without being a Calvinist, where 
is the line to be drawn ? 


Educational Theories. By Oscar Browning, M.A. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co.)—We need hardly say that the whole of this book, 
which is only too short for the magnitude and the number of the topics 
of which it treats, is well worth reading. Mr. Browning thinks 
clearly and vigorously, and has the art of saying what he means in 
an incisive fashion. And he bas the more uncommon merit of being 
able to look at the various systems about which he writes from the 
proper point of view. Reformers, political, legal, or educational, 
seem commonly to fancy that all before their own day was darkness 
and ignorance. Mr. Browning would allow that, on the whole, cer- 
tain exceptions being made, cach age sees, and more or less achieves, 
what is best for it. 
are the accounts of Isaac Comenius 
lozzi (1746-1827). 
live so completely in the system which Pestalozzi helped to form, 
that it is difficult for us to realise how great a ve 
The twelfth and last chapter gives the author’s views as to 
what education should be ; 
and plan than with the subject. 


The most interesting portions of this volume 
(1592-1671) and of Pesta- 
Of the latter, Mr. Browning truly says, “ We 


man he was. 


but he deals rather with the method 
“An organised system of day 
schools drawn over the country” is his aspiration. We quite agree 
with his preference for the day school over the boarding-school; but 
exceptional cases” that boarding: 
What is to become 


of families that live in the country, or in small towns, which are 


“ ” 


ean we hope that it is only in 
schools will be needed to supplement the other ? 


wholly unable to supply the numbers without which a school becomes 
dreary and inactive ? Even the conditions of life in our great cities 
are becoming more and more unfavourable to the day-school. We 
regret it, but it is the fact. 
home renders necessary is good neither for the moral nor the physical 
health of the boy. 

A Son of Belial : Autobiographical Sketches. By Nitram 
(Triibner and Co.)—Very transparent pseudonyms affect only to veil 
the writer and the places about which he writes. His book is a 
Ife tells us how he was brought up 
under very strong Calvinistic influences; how he was continaally 


The railway journey which the suburban 


Tradleg. 


sort of apoloyia pro vita sua. 


agitated from very early years by anxiety about the welfare of his 
soul; how he found refuge for a time in orthodoxy, took Orders in 
the Church of England, though having by that time begun to have 
considerable doubts; left these, to minister to a congregation of 
Unitarians ; and means, he hints not obscurely, to go possibly some 
little way farther. This is all interesting; and if only the right 
people would read it—Calvinistic parents who are torturing theit 


children—might be very useful. But the most attractive part of the 


book is the sketch of Balliol, as it was some twenty years ago. Some- 
times, Mr. Tradleg, or, if the audacious conjecture may be allowed, 


Mr. Gildart, is a little too personal, and sometimes, we thi 





severe, but he is never spiteful or unkind. Ife is most di 
entertaining. 
Gerard. 


Novets AND TALEs.—Beggar My Neighbour. By E. D. 


3 vols. (Blackwood and Sovs.)—The opening scene introduces to us 
three boys, sons of a Polish noble, who are playing at cards for an 
old silver watch. It is the fortunes of these three that we follow, in 
a series of chapters somewhat fantastically named after the various 
vicissitudes of card-playing. The great defect of the story, which, 
however, takes a more than respectable class among the novels of the 
day, is that it can scarcely be said to have either a hero or heroine. 
The characters are skilfully drawn; the pictures of life and manners 
are so vivid, that no reader will be inclined to put down the book 
when he has once begun it; but there is not a single person in it wh« 

really interests us. The eldest brother is an honest, manly fellow, 
but really too foolish ; the youngest, the villain of the story, might 
have been subtle, if he had had any serious difficulties in the way of 
his schemes to overcome. But though we care little for the people, 
or for what happens to them, Beggar My Neighbour is an eminently 
readable book. The author’s effort to throw himself into Polish 
ways of thinking is extraordinarily successful. One would think, bat 
for the idiomatic English, that it was the translation of a native 





* Prelude, Book xiii. 
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novelist that one was reading. Not the least characteristic part is 
the description of the Jewish agents and money-lenders. It helps to 
explain, though not to excuse, such deplorable incidents as the 
Warsaw riots. The Dutch Cousin. By the Hon. Mrs. Chetwynd. 
3 vols. (Chapman and Hall.)—The complication in which the author 
has contrived to entangle her heroine is difficult enough, but not, we 
think, very happily imagined. Her mother secretly marries a eer- 
tain Mr. Gordon, and dies shortly after giving birth to her. But 
there are three Gordons, one of them the worthiest of men, another, 
to say the best of him, of indifferent quality, the third positively bad. 
The reader is left in doubt to which of the three she belongs, and 
when the perplexity is cleared up at the last is rather inclined to 
resent the mystification. Still, the ‘‘ Dutch cousin” herself is 
a person whose acquaintance he will be glad to make. There are both 
sweetness and vigour in her character, as Mrs. Chetwynd has drawn 
it. Minor personages, too, whether of the agreeable or disagreeable 
kind, are naturally drawn; while scenery and manners in the two 
localties where the story unfolds itself are pourtrayed in a lively 
and interesting fashion——-The Duke’s Sweetheart. By Richard 
Dowling. 3 vols... (Tinsley Brothers.)—This is certainly an im- 
provement on ‘ Under St. Paul’s,’’ the last of Mr. Dowling’s novels 
which we remember to have read. And it is better, because it is not 
so much a novel as a romance. When a “ penny-a-liner,’’? whom his 
friends nickname “ Duke of Long Acre,’’ from his habit of gorgeous 
lying, is turned into a real duke, with four hundred thousand a year, 
five country houses, &c., we feel ourselves out of the region of proba- 
bility, and resign ourselves without further question to the simple 
interest of the story. And the story is, in its way, a good one. The 
narrative of the loss of the yacht, and of the rescue of the crew by 
the exertions of the Duke, is particularly good. Whether it is 
nautically correct is more than we can pretend to say, but it has, 
without doubt, the air of being written by one who knows his sub- 
ject. The “Duke” himself, his possibility being taken for granted, 
is a person that we like to read about. Why, being the fine, manly, 
honourable fellow that he was, he should have told such lies, and been 
worked up into a murderous rage by a quite inadequate cause, it is 
needless to inquire. The fact remains that he interests us, and 
that the story of his strange fortunes and their pathetic ending is 
worth reading, or, anyhow, easily to be read. Time and Chance. 
By Mrs. Tom Kelly. 3 vols. (Hurst and Blackett.)—Here are three 
volumes of fine-writing, into the meaning of which it is not always 
well to inquire too closely. Here is a sentence of which it would 
not be easy to give the exact sense :—‘‘ Strangely inexplicable is 
that influence in Nature which scems connected with Time itself, 
and lures so utterly that we forget all interest which a moment 
before occupied our minds, and lose in an indescribable abstraction 
the sensible knowledge of that which invokes our spirits.’ To judge 
from our own tuste, it is quite easy to have enough of this sort of 
thing. The descriptions of nature are not much better than what 
we may call the metaphysics. We take it that rushes are not a 
common feature of rapid Highland streams, and we are quite sure 
that birds do not sleep in their nests, though it does seem to us more 
natural than sleeping on one leg. The law is as hazy as ladies’ law 
usually is. How was the arrangement possible which is described 
in the following passage ?—“ The settlements were drawn out 
apportioning to the Marchesa, in the event widowhood, a 
jointure five times as great as that provided for by the Kerinvean 
entail, and for which a mortgage was raised.’”?’ And what does Mrs. 
Kelly mean by “different ilks 7’ Does she think that “ilk” is 








of 


” 


Scotch for an estate? The story is but a poor affair, with 
little in it but love, for the most part of an unhappy kind. 
Once we get something better, when we are taken to the 


South-African diamond-ficlds. This part of the tale supplies its 
real motif. The author has some genuine experiences and observa- 
tions to record; but even here she fails to make anything really 
effective out of her materials.——Cecily’s Debt. By Mrs. A. B. 
Church. 3vols. (Sampson Low and Co.)—Cecily Mannering, coming 
to Marscilles to meet her father on his way home from India, hears 
the tidings of his death, and of the loss of his fortune. Her com- 
panions behave very bad!y to her; and the ‘‘ debt ” which she incurs 
is‘on account of the kindness, not very deep or going very far, which 
a certain Mrs. Carew shows to her. Years pass by, and she finds her- 
self, by hor grandfather’s death, a wealthy woman. She travels abroad, 
and meets her friend. But her friend, never a satisfactory person, 
has quite lost caste; Cecily, however, persists, against the advice of 
her friends, and, what was more serious, the remonstrances of her lover, 
in keeping up an acquaintance with her. An additional complication 
is that the lover, by an identity of name, is supposed to have been 
concerned in the death of Cecily’s uncle, the said uncle having fallen 
in a duel, occasioned by Mrs. Carew’s misconduct. All this is told 
at the usual length, in this case, considering the slenderness of the 
materials, more than usually oppressive. The writer has some power 
of writing in a natnral fashion, but she must really find more to 
write about. A Boycotted Household. By Letitia M‘Clintock. 
(Smith and Elder.) —We must confess to having small inclination to 





io rata 
go over again in fiction the dismal realities of the Irish question 


These will make a good subject for the novelist hereafter, in the 
happier generation that shall be able to look back upon them ag part 
of a happily-vanished past, but at present they are too painful. Misg 
M‘Clintock, however, must have the praise of handling with ability, and 
we may add, with good-taste, her painful subject, and of working it up 
in astory the tragedy of which is not unskilfully relieved by something 
of humour and brightness. A Black Speck. By F. W. Robinson, 
(R. Willoughby.) —The Black Speck is, as the reader will probably 
have guessed, the love of drink. In a story of which this is the 
motive, it is almost inevitable that art should be in a way sacrificed 
to the purpose. This bappens here, and there are also some needless 
improbabilities, and some affectations copied, it seems to us, from 
Dickens in his less happy moods. There is, for instance, the ab. 
surdity of making a man habitually address a young woman of his: 
acquaintance as “ Dick's sister,” because it was through a certain 
Dick, whose death he has to announce to her, that he first made her 
acquaintance. Still, in spite of these defects, the tale shows something 
of the power that the writer’s reputation leads us to expect.—— 
Aurelia; or, the Close of Miveter. By Greville J. Chester, B.A, 
(Marcus Ward and Co.)—Let it suffice to say of this book that it is 
a religious novel, written in a partisan spirit. That it should be 
lamentably wanting in good-feeling and charity might, therefore, be 
expected. For its absurdities (e.g., the speech of Mr. Titus Tebb at 
the meeting for the restoration of the cathedral), the author only ig 
responsible, 

The British Imperial Atlas. (Letts, Son, and Co.)—Many of the 
features of this handy atlas are original. For instance, it contains 
comparative enset maps to various countries, on the same scale ag 
the other maps ; comparative tables of area, population, trade, &e.; 
the depths of the ocean on the various coasts are given; also the 
course of telegraph cables, railways, chief roads, &c. It is clearly 
printed, and the colour references are copious and distinct. 





The London Topographical Society sends us three sheets of A View 
of London (about 1550), reproduced from the original drawing by 
Antony van den Wyngaerde, preserved in the Bodleian Library, 
Oxford. 

Macazines, Erc.—We have received the following for February :— 
Part 1 of an illustrated serial edition of Canon Farrar’s Life and 

Vork of St. Paul (Cassell, Petter, Galpin, and Co.)—The Magazine of 
Art, a capital number.—No. 5 of Art and Letters, the illustrations in 
which are good.—Part 14 of Pathways of Palestine, the places illus- 
trated being Jacob’s Well and Shechem.—Men of Mark, containing 
permanent photographs of Lord Carlingford, Dr. Carpenter, and Dr. 
Plumptre.—Knowledye.—Decoration, which steadily improves.—Part 
4 of Sir T. Martin’s Life of the Prince Consort, ‘ People’s Edition” 
(Smith, Elder, and Co.)—The Law Magazine.—The Bibliographer.— 
Science Gossip.—No. 1 of the Manchester Quarterly, a journal pub- 
lished for the Manchester Literary Club.—The Gentleman’s Magazine, 
in which “ Sylvanus Urban” exposes one of the latest tricks of the 
dog-stealers.—The Month, containing the first of a series of articles 
on “The Irish Agrarian War.”—The Nautical Magazine.—-The Theaire, 
containing a cabinet photograph of Mrs. Langtry.—The Antiquary. 
—Belyravia.— Tinsley’s Magazine. —The Burlington, which opers 
with tho first chapters of a story by Mr. W. H. Russell.— 
London Society.—The St. James’s Magazine.—The Irish Moathly.— 
Good Words.—Chambers’s Journal, which has now reached its 
jubilee year. To the present part, Mr. W. Chambers contributes some 
“ Reminiscences of a Long and Busy Life,’ which will be read with 
pleasure by all who take an interest in the growth of healthy, enter- 
taining, and instructive periodical literature.—-Cassell’s Magazine— 
All the Year Rownd.—The Leisure Hour.—The Sunday at Home, the 
parable stories in which are capitally illustrated—The Sunday 
Magazine—Golden Hours.—La Saison, and the Ladies’ Gazette of 
Fashion, both of which are accompanied by paper patterns of some 
of the latest fashions in ladies’ dress.—Harpei’s Monthly, the most 
important illustrated article in which is the one on “ French Political 
Leaders.’’—The Atlantic Mon‘hly. 
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Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months, 





The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Mr. K. 
Nilsson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 








To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than 12 a.m. on Friday. 





JAPANESE 55 pet 


| WALL PAPERS AND CURTAIN STUFFS. 
L E A T H E R pons and Inexpensive. 


| 


| 
FOR DADOS, WALLS, AND SCREENS. 
| From 153 per piece. 





| 
C. HINDLEY and SONS 
PAPE RS. | 290 to 294 434 OXFORD STREET, W. ‘ 


t. H. Wells, er 8vo ...... (Bell) 5/6 | 


It is particularly requested that all applications for Copies of the 
SPECTATOR, and Communications upon matters of business, should 
not be adiressed to the Epiror, but to the Puvstisurr, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 


| Has been celebrated for more than half a century as 

the best, purest, and most fragrant preparation for the 

ROWLANDS’ teeth ever made ; it whitens and preserves the teeth, 

imparts to them a pearl-like whitenes:, strengthens 

the gums, and gives a pleasing fragrance to the breath. 

Health depends in a great measure upon the soundness 

of the teeth, and all dentists will allow that neither 

' washes nor pastes can possibly be as efficacious for 

polishing the teeth and keeping them sound and white 

as a pure and non-gritty tooth-powder ; such Rowlands’ 

Odonto has always proved itself to be. Ask for Row- 
lands’ Odonto. 





ODONTO 





“The Best Natural Aperient Water.” 
—‘* LONDON MEDICAL RECORD.” 
“ Speedy, Sure, and Gentle.” 
—Professor ROBERTS, M.D., F.R.C.P. 
Recommended by Professors V. LIEBIG, VIR- 
oa AITKEN, MACNAMARA, SILVER, &c., 
c, &e. 
The name of the ‘* APOLLINARIS COMPANY, 
LIMITED,” on the Label secures genuineness. 
Of ail Chemists and Mineral Water Dealers, at 1s 6d 


APOLLINARIS. 


HUNYADI 


JANOS. 








‘A household luxury in all 
quarters of the globe.” 





Sanitary Record. 


"ANNUAL SALE, 
10,000,000. 


“THE QUEEN OF 
TABLE WATERS.” 








Price 7s 6.1, crown 870, rel edges. 


PHILOSOPHY of IMMORTALITY. By the Hon. 
RopeEn Nort, Author of “ A Lit:le Child’s Monument,” &e. 


W. H. Harrison, 38 Museum Street, London, W.C. 


JRINCESS HELENA COLLEGE and HIGH SCHOOL 
for GIRLS, EALING.—President cf the Exeentive Committee, H.R.H. 
the Princess CHrisT1AN.—RESIDENT LADY SUPERINTENDENT and HEAD 
MISTRESS REQUIRED in September next. Fixed Salary, £250, and ecapita- 
tion grant £1 10s for each pupil beyond 100, and £2 for each pupil beyond 200. 
Board and apartments also found.—Apply for particulars, by letter, to Mrs. 
JEUNE, Hon. Sec. Princess Helena College, St. Margaret’s Offices, Victoria 
Street, Westminster. 

















({ROSVENOR GALDERY. | 
J 

z Four £20. 
EXHIBITION at the Grosvenor Gallery NOW | 


OPEN, from 10 till 6, with a Collection of Water- 
Colour Drawings, and a complete COLLECTION of 


ROYDON 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE. 
—TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
4 | E'ection third Tuesday in May.—Apply 
ROSVENORGALLERY. WINTER | to the SECRETARY, the College, Cheltenham. 
KINDERGARTEN. — 
REQUIRED, at Easter, a MISTRESS for the 


TOTTINGHAM SCHOOL BOARD. 
N 


WANTED, a SUPERIOR ASSISTANT-MISTRESS, 
for the Girls’ Department of a higher-grade Board 
School. 

Salary, £100 per annum. 


Eight £40 ; 





the WORKS of G. F. WATTS, R.A., forming the first 
of a Series of Annual Winter Exhibitions illustrating 
the works of the most eminent living Painters.— 
Admission, 1s; Season Tickets, 5s. 


| ELICATE BOYS.—A_ married | 
Oxford Graduate (without other duties) RE- 
CEIVES, in a large Country Houze, with 20 acres of 





Preparatory Class.—Ap licants should address them- 
selves, by letter, to the Hon. Secretary, Miss 
TEULON, 21 Duppa’s Hill Terrace, Croydon, Surrey. 


OLLEGE HOME 


FOR GIRLS, 
79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. _ 





YR 


ground, SIX PRIVATE PUPILS who need especial 
care,—‘‘M, A.,”’ Mill Bank House, near Malvern. 


PPRENTICE, with PREMIUM— | 


\ ESSRS. JACKSON & GRAHAM, 
| Estate and House Agents, bez to call attention 
to Gentlemen Desirous of Selling or Letting Property 
in Town or Country, as well as Gentlemen wishing 
to Purchase or Rent, to the great facilities they 


Gentleman’s Son required for a Wholesale | possess for carrying out the views of each, and 


Tea and Coffee Virm in the City. Would have the | respecfully solicit communications. 


Properties 


advantage of thoroughly learning every branch of | inspected, at simply travelling expenses being paid. 


the trade.—Address, by letter, ‘ A. B. C. D.,’’ care of 
Deacon's, Leadenhall Street, E.C. 





Auctions, Valuations, Surveys, &c.—Estate Agency 
| Department, 37 and 38 Oxford Street, London, W. 


LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR. 


TRUSTEES, 


The Right Hon. the EARL CAIRNS. 
The Right Hon. LORD COLERIDGE, Lord Chief Justice of England, 
JAMES PARKER DEANE, Esq, Q.C., D.C.L. 


JOHN 


P. DE GEX, Esq., Q.C 


FREDERICK JOHN BLAKE, Esq. 
WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 





Parliamentary Accounts, Bonns Report, Proposal Forms, and full information will be forwarded on 


application to 


| 


LANDS. 


EMIGRATION TO THE 


E. A. NEWTON, “Actuary and Manager. 
CANADIAN 


NORTH-WEST. 


The CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY (under contract with the 


| Dominion Government to compiete and work a Transcontinental line of railway 


to the Pacific Ocean) OF FER for SALE FARMING and GRAZING LANDS in 


| the Fertile Belt of the North-West, along the line of ra‘lway and its branches, to 


FOR 


actual settlers, at 103 sterling per acre, payable in annual iustalments, but 


| subject to a rebate of 53 per acre for cultivation of one-half within four )ears 


from date of purchase. 

Purchasers will have the additional advantage of paying for these lands in 
the Land Grant Bonds of the Company, which will be accepted at a premium, 
10 per cent. above par, and accrned interest allowed. These Bonds, in denomina- 
tions of $1,000, bearing 5 per cent. interest, can at present be obtained through 


| the Bauk of Montreal, 9 Birchin Lane, London, at the price of par and accrued 


SALE. 


interest. 
For further information respecting the country, proof of its Agricultural and 


Stock-raising Capabilities, the way and cost of reaching it, &c., apply to the 
| ee PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY, Bartholomew House, London, 
i E.C. 


Applications, stating age, experience, and qualifi- 
cations, with copy testimonials, to be sent on or 
befure February 23rd, to 

WILLIAM PACKER, Clerk. 


DRIVATE TULTION.—The — Rev. 
CHARLES W. STUBBS, M.A., Cambridge 
(University Prizeman, 1868), assisted by Resident 
Classical TUTOR, B.A. Camb., PREPARES FOUR 
PUPILS for University and Competitive Exam‘na- 
tions. TWO VACANCIES. References—Dr. Acland, 
Professor Bryce, M.P., Professor Hughes, the Bishop 
of Oxtord, Sir John Strachey, Sir Harry Verney, 
Bart., M.P, Rev. Brooke Lambert, and others.— 
Address, Granborough Vicarage, Winslow, Backs. 


_* DBERGH SCHOOL.— 
wR SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, of £40, 
£30, £20. Candidates may be examined in London 
or Manchester.—Apply to H. G. HART, Esq., School 
House, Sedbergh, before March 25th. 
OLLEGE for GENTLEMEN’S 
DAUGHTERS exclusively, conducted by Mme. 
LANGORE, 40 Welbec Street, Caveadish Square, W. 
Circulars on application. 





\ ORTHING, Sussex, established 

1864.—Seaside EDUCATION for YOUNG 
GENTLEMEN. Resilent Master for Classics and 
Mathematics. Referen es to Rev. E. K. Elliott, M.A., 
Worthing, Dr. Thos. Stevenson, P.R.C.P., Lond., 45 
Gresham Road, 8.W.—For Prospectus, apply to Miss 
BILLING, Westbury House. 


( VERSLADE PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, near Rugby.—The Rev. G. F. 
WRIGHT, M.A., late Fellow of C. C. C., Cambridge, 
and formerly Assistant-Master at Wellington College 
and Shrewsbury School, PREPARES BOYS for the 
Classical or Modern Sides of the Public Schools, 


7 INETON, WARWIC K.—Mr. 
HUNTER, whese Papils have gained distinc- 

tion at Eton, Tonbridge, Cueltenham, and Haileybury, 
continues to RECEIVE the SONS of GENTLEMEN, 
to preyare for the Public Schcols. Special care given 
to delicate and backward Boys. Locality most 
healthy. Playground, gardens, tectum, and cricket- 
fleld. Highest references. 
PRASMI S WILKINSON, M.A., 
late Exhibitioner of Exeter College, Cxford, 

and formerly Scholar of Eton College, RECEIVES a 
FEW PUPILS, from Nine to Fifteen years of aze, 
to PREPARE for the Public Schoo's, and with a 
special view to the Scholarship Examinations at 
Eron and Winchester.—Address, 11 Westbury Par‘, 








Dardham Down, Bristol. ; 
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UNION 


BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITED. 
Established 1837. 


Paid-up Capital £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund £816,500 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 





LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches thronghout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fij 

BILLS on the ‘COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received at this Office, for fixed 
eriods, on terms which may be ascertained on 
application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 

1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, Londo, E.0._ 
LERICAL, MEDICAL, and 

GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
13 ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, LONDON, S.W. 





CITY BRANCH: Mansion-Hovse Buiiprnas, E.C- 


Chairman—Rt. Hon. Sir Joun RoBERT Mowsnray, 
rt., M.P., D.C.L. 


ELE iegeicin BOAUS MEETING, 1882, 
The Re , presented at a Meeting he'd on the 5th 
ry last, ‘sh owed th: t on the rigorous basis of the 
‘Actuaries’ H™ Table of Mort: ity, with 
paul interest and net p emiums, 


T "he calenlated Liab'lity was 





. £1,970,019 


To which further Reserves were added of 116,68¢ 
Mak'ng the Total Reserves - 2,086,703 
And the Assurance Fund being 2,433,397 


The Net Surplus was... . £346,694 





Of this sim, £345,000 was divided—an amount 
larger by £15000 than any previously distributed, 
and producing the highest ratio of profit ever declared 
by the Society, viz., a 

CASH BONUS OF 32 PER CENT. 
on the Preust ums of the Five Years, 


D IMMEDIATELY ON ProoF OF DEATH 
AND TITLE, 


CLAIMS PAI 





The NEXT et ION «f cf PROFITS will be in 
Japuary, 1887. New Policies effected before the end 
of June next will then rank for Five full Years’ 
Bouns, and so obtain one year’s additional share of 

Profits 

The Report above mentioned, a deta‘led account of 
the proece lings of the Sonus meeti g, the returns 
made to the Board of Trade, aud every information 
can be obtained at either of the Society’s Offices, or 
from any 0° its agents 

G GEO. CUTCLIF FE 
B. NEWBATT, Assist 


C esscitaxcn courayy—r UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY.—Fire, Life, Marine. 
Capital Fully Subscribed .. 2,5 
Capital Paid up... : - Ks 
Life Funds, in Special Trust for 
Policyholde's, exceed ‘ a 
Tota! Annual pi rerium Income exceeds ... 








Actuary and Secretary. 
ant-Actuary. 












630,000 
1,000,000 
Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 

West-E ud Offices—8 Pall Mall, L ondon, 8.W. 


PHENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 


Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782, 








in-t Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 

Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 
ality 
ality. 





JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


ANCE AGAINST A¢ CIDENTS OF ALL Kinps. 
INST RaliWay ACCIDENTS ALONR. 

ACCIDENTS AT SEA. 

LIABILITY. 






ASSURANCE AGAINST FATA! 
ASSURANCE OF EMPLOYERS’ 


AILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
; ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
the Oldest and Largest Company, insuring against 
Accidents of all kinds. 

The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
PAID-UP CAPITAL ann RESERVE, £249,000. 
MODERATE PREMIUMS. 

Bonvs ALLOweD TO INSvURFRS AFTER FIVE YEARS 
1,700,000 
HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 

Local] Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, 
or 8 Grand Hotel bap Charing Cross, London. 
VIL LIAM J. VIAN, Sierotare. 


pee XIXtu CENTURY BULLDING 





SOCIKTY, 

ADELAIDE PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, E.C. 
Directors—Henry Wa'de mar Lawrence (Chairman), 

Mark H. Judge, Director Artisans’, Labourers’, 

and Generil Dwellings : Company (De puty-Chair- 

man), F. H. A Hardei ustie, Kliza Orme, George 

Palmer, M.P., Mary E. Richardson (M: smber of the 

School Board ‘for Londo n), and Henry Ratt. 

This Society affords the means of investing moneys 
in large or smail sams w.th complete safety at good 
interest. Shares £10 ewh. Interest 5 per cent., 
— half-yearly. Deposits received at 4 per cent. 


ithdrawal up to £10 at three days’ not.ce. Pro 
spectus free ¢ 


FREDERICK LONG, 
Manager and Se>retary. 





ISSUE of 6,00) £5 SHARES at PAR.—LIST of 
APPLICATIONS will CLOSE on March Ist. Allot- 
ment will be made in order of priority of applica- 
tion. 


HE NATIONAL LIBERAL LAND 
COMPANY (Limited). 


TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of DALHOUSIE. 
The Right Hon. G. J. SHAW-LEFEVRE, M.P. 
THEODORE FRY, _ -» M.P, 


Dir RS, 
JAMES E. THOROLD ROGERS, Esq., M.P., Chair- 
man. 
Cooke Baines, Esq. (Director, Liberator Building 
Society). 
Edward Bond, Esq. M.A. 
Pitt Cobbett, sg M.A., B.C.L. 
Joln Robert Holiond, Esq., M.P. 
Join Mann, Esq. (Director, Temperance Building 
Society). 
Benjamin Whitworth, Esq., M.P. 
William Woodall, Esq., M.P. 
BANKERS. 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIF, and CO., 1 Pall 
all East, W. 
The NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK (Limited), 
12 Piccadilly, W. 


A dividend at the rate of £5 por cent. per annum 
is now being paid on the Company’s Shares. 

A further issue of £30,000 Capital in £5 Shares is 
now offered to the public at par. 

Deposits of not less than £50 will be received at £5 
per cent. per annum, withdrawable on two months’ 
notice, 

Applications for last Report and for deposit forms 
to be made at the Bankers, or at the Offices of the 
Company, 40 Charing Cross, S.W 

By order of the Board, 
GEORGE POOLEY, Secretary. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BANK— 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly bala: ces, when not drawn below 
£25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts, 
The Bank also receives money on Depozit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand. The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes ‘ssued. A Pamphlet, with fall particulars, on 
application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 

March 31-t, 1880. 


>) RIENT AL BANK CORPORATION, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30th, 
1851. Paid-up Capital, £1,500,000, 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or col- 
lect bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo 
(Agencies at several inland towns), Hong Kong, 
Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne (Agencies at several 
inland towns), Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singa- 
pore, Sydney (Agencies at_sev< éral inl; aud towns), 
Yokohama (with Azency at Hiogo), and issue Circular 
Notes and Letters of Credit negotiable in most parts 
of the World. 

They undertake all banking business connected with 
India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the 
same, and the receipt of Divide nis, pay, pensions, &c., 
for constituents. They also receive Deposits for fixed 
periods on sg which may be ascertained at their 
Oflice. M. ANDERSON, Chief Manager, 

Office es. M0 to 3; Saturdays, 10 tol. 

Threadne ede Street, London, 1882, 





] ELHI MEDICAL MISSION 
(S.P.G.)—Established 1867.—The First Female 
Medical Mission bezun in India. 

The Delhi and South Panjab Mission of the 
S.P.G. carries on its work among over 3,090,000 of 
people, and besides Delhi and its suburbs, occupies 
forty towns and villages. Its work is carried on,—(1) 
By t ng native agents. (2) By philanthropical 
agencies, of which the most important is medical 
work among women and children. (3) By day and 
night schools for boys and young men, with 1,633 
pupils. (4) By zan: inah missions, with 831 pupils. 
(5) By dividing r the city and country into districts, 
giving each a systematic parochial or; —! for 
both Christians and non-Christians. The Medical 
M m attended 9,668 curses, with an asreaae of 














21, attendances. Owinz ‘to the growth of the 

work, the Missionaries are responsible for raising 
£1,500 a year, over and above anuual grants from 
the Society and Government. 

Subscriptions for the general work, or for the 
Medical Mission in particular, will be gl: vdly received 
and acknowledged by the Rev. Cimon C- ROW FOOT, 
Minster Yard, Lincoin; by the Rov. R. R. WINTER 
(Dethi); or by the Rev. J. STUART JACKSON, 
sete Rectory, Beccles, Sutfolk. 


I UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Mcdical Pro- 
tession in preference to French Brandy. Tuey hold 
the hk: urge st stuck of Whisky in the world. S. pplied 
in casks and cases f.r home use and exportation, 
Quotations on apptication to DUNVILLE and Cv., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Beifast ; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 





REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 


i... SPYRETICSALINE 


in Pr venting and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 
Excellent, refreshing, ad in- 
Sold by Chemists, 


aud Skin Diseases, 
vigorat ug to the Constitution. 











— & Co.’s OWN SAUCE, 





_ ain »PRESERVED PROVISIONS 





prorren MEATS; also, 





ESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


“gesaag SOUP, and JELLY, and other 


— for INVALIDS, 


CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


JOSEPH GILLOT TS- 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 


GOLD MED AL, 





THE GREAT REMEDY 


FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 
These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 


Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 1}d and 2s 9d per box. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB'S 
CUTLERY. 


OXFORD ST. MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS, 
W. E.C., LONDON. 





PRIZE MED AL WwW HISKY 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited. 
PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
1876. JURORS’ AWARD :— 
“VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 
AND GOOD SPIRIT.” 


COLD MEDAL AT PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878, 


This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 
principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, ‘and is supplied 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited 
MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 


- ‘iiieaaiees FROM FIRE. 
— AND MAY’S 


P- ATENT SAFETY MATCHES. 
EIGHT PRIZE ME DAL. 
ADVANTAGES 

Are not POISONOUS. 

Are free from SMELL. 

Are Manufactured 

Without Phosphorus. 

Are perfectly harmless 

To the Operatives employed. 

Are very DAMP-PROOF. 

saat .f ONLY ON THE BOX 
SIGHT PRIZE MEDALS. 


prorection TO HEALTH. 


LDRIDGE’S B: \LM of C ‘OL UMBIA. 


Establ shed Sixty Yeurs. 





Warranted not to injure Health or Skin, It pre- 
vents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey ; Cleanses 
from Dandriff ; Restores when f dling off Strenzthens 


Weak Ha‘ir; Cuanses Eyebrows, Whuiskers, and 
Monustaches to grow; and when used for Caildren 
forms the bisis of a Mignificeat Heid of Hair. Sold 
by all Chemists and Perfumors, 3s 61. 6s and Ils, 
22 Wellington Street, Strand, Lond. m, W.C. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS.—Whenever the weather is variable, 
and the temperature constintly c angzing, the weak 
and deiicate must be very careful to neglect no 
symptom of disordercd action or ill-health. Weak- 
chested and stramous subjects will find in these noble 
remedies the means of casting out the bad humours 
which originate ang prolong their sufferings. The 
Ointment should be well rubbed twice a day over the 
chest and the Pills tiken in alterative deses. It will 
penetiate and act most wholesomely and energetic- 
ally on the d seased structure. These remedies man '- 
fest a won erful power in removing all taints from 
the blood, and consequently in caring a multitude of 
chronic ai'ments, which seemed to be almost irre- 
mediable, 















— 
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—_—_—____—_— 
CLARENDON PRESS LIST OF 
NEW BOOKS. 


Second Edition, Revised, demy 8vo, cloth, price 10s 6d. 


A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to 
GREEK ACCENTUATION. By eage i w. 
CHANDLER, M.A., Waynflete Professor of Moral 
and Metaphysical Philvsophy ; Fellow of Pem- 
broke College, Oxford. [Just published. 


Demy 8v0, cloth, price 103 6d. 


A MANUAL of GREEK HISTORICAL 
INSCRIPTIONS. By E. L. Hicks, M.A., late 
Fellow and Tutor of Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford. (Just published, 


Demy 8vo, cloth, price 10s 6 1. 


P, OVIDII NASONIS IBIS, ex Novis 
; Codicibvs edidit, Scholia Vetera Commentarivm, 
evm Prolegomenis, A’ — nadia R. 
1LLIS, Collegii Trinitatis apvd Oxoniensis Socivs. 
iiitiaeias [Just published, 





Crown 8yo, cloth, price 10s 6d. 


ASPECTS of POETRY. Being 
Lectures Delivered at Oxford. By Jonun Camp. 
BELL SHAIRP, LL.D., Professor of Poetry, Oxford ; 
Principal of the United College, St. Andrew’s. 





Extra feap. 8vo, cloth, price 3s 6d. 


LIVY. Books V., VI, and VII, 
from the War against Veri to the Beginning of 
the Samnite Wars. With Introduction and 
Notes. By A. R. Civer, B.A., Balliol College, 
Oxford, 


Extra feap. 8vo, price 2s. 


SHAKESPEARE. Select Plays. The 
LIFE of KING HENRY the FIFTH. Edited by 
Wiriniam Atpis Wricut, M.A., LL.D., Fellow 
and Bursar of Trinity Co!lege, Cambridge. 


London: HENRY FROWDE, 
Oxford University Press Warehouse, 
7 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


1882. 
NOW READY. 
Twenty-second Annual Publication, price 503, 
elegantly bound. 
Dedicated, by permission, to H.R.H. the Prince of 


Vales. 
HE COUNTY FAMILIES of the 
UNITED KINGDOM: n Royal Mannal of the 
Titled and Untitled Aristocrasy of Grevt Britain and 
Treland, by Epwarp WaLtrorp, M.A., late Scholar of 
Balliol Colleze, Oxford. Containing Notices of the 
Descent, Birth, Marriage, Education, &e., of more 
than 12,000 distinguished Heads of Families in the 
United Kingdom, their Heirs-Apparent or Pre- 
sumptive, together with a Record of the Patronaze 
at their aisposal, the Offices which they hold or have 
held, their Town Addres:es, Country Residences, 
Clnbs, &e. 
London: CHATTO and Winpvs, Piece idillv, W. 





Now ready, New, Revise], and Enlarged Edition, 
crown 8vo, 53. 

\ ODERN EUROPE: a_ School 
{ A History. By Jonx Lorp, LL.D. With Four 
Additional Cuapter:, comprehending all the Leading 
Events which have occurred from the Fall of Napo- 
Jem I. tothe Clo-e of the Year 1880; with copious 
Questions for Examination. ; 

London: SimpKin, MaAnsHaLt, ant Co., Stationers’ 
a Court ; HamILron, ApAms, and Co., Paternoster 
iow, 


MR. TENNYSON’S NEW POEM, 
SEE 
MAcx ILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
B| No, 259, for MARCH, price Is. 
CONTENTS OF THE NuMBER, 
. THE CHARGE OF THE HEAVY BRIGADE 
AT BALACLAVA. By ALFRED Tenyyson, 


Cot 








2. Fortune’s Foor. By Julian Hawthorne. Chaps. 
14-17, 

3, THE GEOLOGICAL INFLUENCES WHICH HAVE 
AFFECTED Britisn History. By Professor 
Archibald Geikie, F.R.S., &e. 

t, THE MELBOU! Pcstic Lisrary, By H. Mor- 

A timer Franklyn. 

9. QUEEN Evizabetu at Warrreip. By R.J. Gunton. 
Part I. 

6 


3. A Day ar MarGarr. By Miss Margaret Lonsdale. 





7. PROPERTY versus PERSON ~INEQUALITY OF SEN- 
a TENCES. By D. H. Macfarlane, M.P. 
» AUUSSIA AND THE REVOLUTION, 


Costelloe. 
MACMILLAN and Co., London. 


Gold Meda’, Paris, 1878. First Award 
and Medal, Sydney, 1880 ; Melbourne, 


’ 1881. — 
FRY’S JPEY'S CaRACAS cocoa. 
| “A most delicious and valuable 
| article.’’—Standard. 


| _PURE COCOA ONLY. 
COCOA| pele COCOA EXTRACT. 
A ‘‘ Strictly pure.’”—W. W. Stoddart, 
F.1.C., F.C.8., City Analyst, Bristol. 
FIFTEEN PRIZE MEDALS, 











Now ready, imperial 16mo, 63. 
ONGS WITHOUT MUSIC. _ By 
Hamitton Aibdi. Printed on Dutch Hand-made 
Paper, and bound in parchment. 
London: Davin Boaue, 3 St. Martin’s Place, W.c, 
Eleventh Edition, post free, One Shill'ng. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A 
Treatise on the only Successful Method of 
Curing this Disease. By Rospert G. Warts, M.D., 
F.R.S.L., F.C.S., &c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish 
Square, London, W. 
London: C. MitcHeLt and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 


On WEDNESDAY NEXT will be published, price 2s ; 
or post free, 2s 6d. 
T HE PRESS 


NEWSPAPER 
DIRECTORY, 1882. 

Thirty-Seventh Annual Issue, containing full par- 
ticulars of every Newspaper, Magazine, Review, and 
Periodical in Great Britain, the principal Continental, 
United States, and Canadian Paperr, the Newspaper 
Map, the Class Papers and Periodicals, the Daily 
Press of the United Kingdom, and “‘ The Newspaper 
Libel and Registration Act, 1881.’’ 

C. MiTcHELL and Co., 12 and 13 Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street, E.C. 





NELSON’S 


EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. 


IN ONE-OUNCE PACKETS, 4d. EACH. 


OF ALL 


TRADE } 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


GEO. NELSON. [ MARK. 


GROCERS. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache. 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 





ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 





CAUTION.—Numerous inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market (some- 
times accompanied by misleading analyses), 
purchasers must insist on having the Com- 
pany’s Extract, which, for flavour and 
clearness, is pronounced by all competent 
authorities to be the best. 


N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


KINAHAN’S | 


LL 


| Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


*,* In use in most households throughout tha 
kingdom. 

An invaluable and palatable tonic for Invalids. 
PECULIARLY EFFICACIOUS IN ALL CASES OF DEBILITY 
AND WEAK DIGESTION. 

Ask for the Lichig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for 1t. 


PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS, 


and VERY WHOLESOME. 


| “THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.” 


WHISKY. ‘The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST. 
N E A V E’S. 


| 
| FOR 


F OO D 


FIRST ESTABLISHED 1825. 
INFANTS 

AND 
INVALID S. 


Lancet.—“ Carefully prepared, and highly nutritious.” 


7 
} 


British Mepican JouRNAL.—“ Well adapted for children, aged people, and invalids.” 


IN ONE-POUND ONE-SHILLING CANISTERS. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


WHOLESALE OF 
J. R. NEAVE and CO., Fordingbridge, England. 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


THE MANUFACTURERS, 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


THE WORCESTERSHIRE 


SAUCE, 


Which are calenlated to deceive the Public, LEA and PERRINS have to request that Parch users see that the 
Label on every bottle bears their signature, ‘* LEA and PERRINS,” without which no bottle of the original 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 

: is genuine. 
*.* Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World, 


POSSESSING all the PROPERTIES of the FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 


For the Nursery, the Family Table, and the Sick-room. 
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The THIRD EDITION of Mr. DU CHAILLU’S 


NEW WORK—The LAND of the MIDNIGHT SUN, with 230 Illustrations, is NOW 
READY at all BOOKSELLERS, LIBRARIES, and RAILWAY STALLS. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


The THIRD EDITION of the QUARTERLY 
REVIEW, No. 805, JANUARY, 1852. 
CoNTENTS. 
1. REVISED ENGLISH VERSION cf the —) 5. DARWIN on EARTH-WORMS. 
TESTAMENT. 5 6, COMTE de MONTLOSTER. 
2. AMERICAN POLITICS and PARTIES. | > FISHES and their HABITS. 


3. Sir CHARLES LYELL. z = ee 
4. The JACOBIN CONQUEST. & The LIBERAL WORK of TWO YEARS. 








JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Strect. 





Pust 8vo, pp. 568, with Map, cloth, price 16:. 


INDIAN EMPIRE: 


Its History, People, and Products. 


THE 


By W. W. HUNTER, CLE., LL.D., 
Directur-General of Statistics tothe Government of India. 


Being a Revised Form of the Art’cle “India,” in the ‘‘ Imperial Gazettecr of India,” remodelled into 
Chapte:s, brought up to Date, and Incorporating the Gencral Results of the Census of 1881. 
“Asa complete acconnt of the country it is quite aniqne, and as a book of reference it is one of the most 
comprehenrive and nsefai of its kind that have ever been published.” —Times, 


London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 





Recently publ'shel, roywl 8vo, 455 pp., prica 12s. 
a2 , J > , 


CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of ENGLAND, 
FROM 1760-1860. 
By CHARLES D. YONGE, M.A, 
Professor of Modern History, Queen’s College, Belfast. 
A Continuation of Hallam’s ‘‘Constitutional History of England.” 
s, we find the privileges ef the House of Commons, the independence of 


lution, the crea‘ion of life peerages, the power of withholding assent 
well-known questions, set out with care and impartiality.” 


" Com'ng down to our own time 
the Honse of Lords, the rights of dis-« 
from mcasures passed by both Houses, and other 
—St. Jéies’s Gazette. 

“* Wherever Ha lam has already found a place, room suouldalso be found for Yonge.’’—Educational 
ne 
dunes, 


“ A remarkably clear and able book.”’—New York Times, 









MARCUS WARD and CO., 67 Chandos Street, London, W.C.; and Belfast. 


CRAMER'S NEW PIANOFORTES. 








OUR OCTAVES (Table) (never requires tuning)... “ss wie ..» 10 Guineas 

FiVE ,, $e (never requires tuning)... eae ais ive. “HS “i 

- ‘ (Studio)... Sac sie sis ~ aie siete we 26 Se 

6 as (Yacht), with Closing Keyboard in Pine Case ‘as ee OBO 55 

" ¥ ‘i in American Watnut Case ... ae site sea) ee ms 

- - _ in Oak Case ... sis say vas sate oon «64 ss 

Re 9% ‘3 in Black and Gold Case... sais abi saa ee 59 
SEVEN OCTAVES, in Pine, and other Cases, from ats wisi a snd tO re 


PIANOFORTE GALLERIES: 207, 209 REGENT STREET, W.; 
40 to 46 MOORGATE STREET, E.C. 








STOCK-EXCHANGE SPECULATION AND INVESTMENT 
ON LIMITED LIABILITY. 


Operators in Stocks and Shares are invited to test our system, by which Lance Prorits are 
being realised at a Minimum Risk. 


Special Circulars Gratis on Application. 


READING MERCURY —“ With most satisfactory results to their clients."——MIDLAND COUNTIES 
HERALD.—“ A considerable protlt is shown in their operations." ——CATHOLIO TIMES,—* The profits are 
practically indefinite," STAFFORDSHIRE ADVERTISER.—* Recommends itself as being both safe and 
lucrative”’—— WORCESTER HERALD.—*No danger of the investor getting out of his depth."—— 
SHREWSBURY CHRONICLE.—“ Intending investors will do well to give them instructions.” 


W. GUTTERIDGE and CO., Sworn Brokers, 7 Drapers’ Gardens, London, E.C. 
WHO SUFFER FROM COLDS 
DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 
Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 





















Fe 
Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them ; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give iinmediate relief, and often cure in one day. The smell is 
ple nd reviving, and relieves headache al ists 9d a hottle. Address, Dr. DUNBAR, 
ar ssrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 1 King e Street, London, E.C. 





Sra 
FOUR POPULAR NOVELS 
TO BE HAD AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


The GARDEN of EDEN. In 3 vols, 


crown 8yvo. 


“The work of a cultivated and observant mi 
It > thoroughly readable, unexceptionable 5 og 
and written in an intellizible and pleas 7 
Athenvum. ° seit es 

** A book so fresh and pleasant as ‘The Gard 
Eden’ will be welcome to all readers.’— bums 
Sporting News. Ti ees 

** Most people will, we thin’, lay down this 
with the feeling that they bave learned pron 
worth learning of a side of human nature which has 
very seldom indee 1 been brought cut of shadowland 
It is written throughout on an unusually high leye).’* 
—Graphic. “ 4 


one, 





ZOE, a GIRL of GENIUS. By Lady 
VioLET GReEVILLE, Author of “ Faiths and 
Fashions,’’ &e. In 3 vols, . 

“Awork of genius may mort justly be add 

any fair critic to the title of this mere, for ph 
assuredly is, and those who follow Zoe through her 
career will be insensible indeed if they fail to ap- 
preciate the lifelike imagery, the realistic romance 
and the natural sentiment with which the story 
literally teems.’’— Whitehall Reviow. 





A MERE CHANCE. By Ada 


CampripGr, Author of “ In Two Yeats’ Time,” 
&c. In3 vols. crown 8vo. 


JACK URQUHART’S DAUGHTER. 
By PamMveta SneyD, In 2 vols. ae 
Now ready, 


RICHARD BENTLEY and § ON, 
8 New Burlington Street. 
The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of MARK 
RUTHERFORD, Dissenting Minister. Edited by 
his Friend, Revusen Suaprcorr. 53, 


“Tf, as we are inclined to suppose, the book be a 
work of imagination, it is certain that England 
possesses a writer endowed with a simplicity and 
terseness of style, no less than with a directness of 
thought, which were not exceeded by De Foe, com- 
bined with the capacity for dealing with problems and 
entering into seutiments hardly known to De Foe or 
to his contemporaries.’’—New York Nation. 

“‘The story was well worth telling; and it is ad- 
mirably told, with much power and pathos, and with 
a certain homely grace that is very fuscinating.”’—St. 
James's Gazette. 

London: Trusner and Co. 





D° YOU WANT 2 GooD ATLAS 
fora PRESENT or OTHERWISE? 
BUY 


. LETTS’S POPULAR. 
They are the Newest, the Rest, the Cheapest, and 
contain information not to be found inany other. 
SERIES ONE.—36 General Maps, with Consulting 

Index. 

SERIES TWO.—40 Maps of British Empire, including 
India, on large Seale, with Plans of Towus and 
Cities, Gevlozical M-upa, &e. 

Prices OF EItHER SERIES, 

Paper Edition. Boards, 10s 61; cloth, 12; 61; half- 
calf or morocco, 17s 6d; full morocco, 383 6d. 
Cloth Mounted Eition. Cloth, 25s; half-calf or 
morocco, dls 6d; full morocco, £3. 


RITISH IMPERIAL ATLAS; 
being the two foregoing bound together. 
76 Maps and Pians, and Consulting Index of 23,000 








Names, 

PAPER EDITION, cloth boards, gilt edges £1 1 0 
Half-calf or morocco, gilt edges ........464 111 6 
Full morocco, for Presentation ...........00+ 212 6 

CLOTH MOUNTED EDITION, cluthboards 2 7 6 
Half-calf or morocco, gilt edges............06 214 0 
Full morocco, for Preseatation ..........00- 4 4 06 


Prospectus from all Booksellers and Stationers, or 
LETTS, LIMITED, LONDON BRIDGE, E.C. _ 








2 vols. imperial 8vo, cloth, price 243, 
BOOK of the BEGINNINGS. By 
L£ GreraLp Massey, F.R.H.S., Author of “The 
Secret Drama of Shakespeare’s Sonnets.” 

An interpretation of Egyptian history and mytho- 
logy, monumental and pre-monumental, first pro- 
pounded in this work, has been corroborated by the 
recent discoveries at Sakkarah. : 

*,* The Publishers have the pleasure of announcing 
a Second Issue (limited) of this profoundly novel, 
elaborately written, and superbly printed book at a 
lower price (2 vols., pp. 1,200, imperin] 8vo, cloth, 24s), 
intended for Scholars, Students, and Inst.tutivus of 
limited means, 

Wituiams and Norcatr, 14 Henrictta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 


q Are! 

b  for-see REPORT on THEATRES. 

—See the BUILDER (44, by post 44d) —Views of 
Church, St. Jean-du-Doigt; Baron Holker’s Ho: 
Stone Church ; and Turret House, Westgate —Lazur- 
etto of the Last Century—Early Tombs in Egypt— 
Fogs—Decoration of Berlin Museam—Falham Bridge 
—Foundations, &c.-—-4$ Cather.ne Strect, and alt 
Newsmen, 
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Circulating Library is kept amply supplied with all Important Works of the Present and Past Seasons, and includes the most 
The Recent Foreign Publications and the Newest Music. 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY. 


rising an English and Foreign Circulating Library, provided with all the Best and Newest Literature, a Library of Vocal and 
pam. ann Music, a Reference Library, Reading, Writing, and News Rooms, supplied with the Daily and Weekly Journals, Ladies’ 
a eiapen, Dining and Luncheon Rooms, Smoking-Room, and all the appliances and comforts of a First-class Club. 
t=] 


*,* All the Books in the Library, both English and Foreign, are available for Subscribers, without distinction as to amounts of Sub- 
scriptions 5 and Subscribers, at their option, may have volumes of Music, instead of Books. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 










TOWN. | CLUBS AND LITERARY INSTITUTIONS. 
HALF-YEAR. ONE YEAR. ONE YEAR. 
cLass £s. a. ce | ce a4 
ss. | = LUANG ALA" |: ee en! eas EL 
a BRIN MO ose. ssancscaseesoesoncnaas 012 0 0 TWELVE VOLUMES cs cecieae me 4 4 
A TWO VOLUMES ieee + oes 6 | GT wanrt VOLT MES ae ---nroe cs aseeen.catessanssecetoneccnsescenne® 6 6 0 
B-TOUR VOLUMES, delivered free .. ee O 30 And Ten Volumes for each additional Three Guineas. 
o-5IX VOLUMES do. CS ic PA © kane S BO H COUNTRY. 
E—EIGHT VOLUMES do. dO. ....sssmee 2 8 0 scorers 440 | BALY-YEAR. ONE YEAR. 
And Two Volumes for each additional Guinea per annum. | ei FIVE VOLUMES ‘ . ¢ * 8. « 
Subscribers D and BE are entitled to all the Club privileges, including the use of T_NINE VOLUM ES EE: ae ARIE 116 0 Sa 3 3 0 
thi Reference Library, the Reading and Writing Rooms, Ladies’ Drawing-Room, K—TWELVE VOLUMES Sy as) See 440 
= and are also entitled, upon a further payment of Two Guineas per aunum, to L.—FIFTEEN VOLUMES ... es eee a ae Gee 55 O 
introduce One Friend into the Rooms set apart for Members. | M—EIGHTEEN VOLUMES .......ccccssseceeeee 312 0 6 6 0 


Subscription N, to Club privileges only, as described above, Two Guineas per Annum. 

Subscribers I and K are entitled to al] the Club privileges as above, , : 
Subscribers L and M are entitled to the Club privileges for themselves and for one additional member of the family. 
Boxes for the Conveyance of Books to Country Subscribers are provided by the Library free of charge. 





THE DINING ROOMS. 


The Dining Rooms are open for the supply of Luncheons, afternoon Teas, and Dinners, and Members of the Library will also be able to 
make arrangements for Dinners to Private Parties. 

The Clab Dinner, price 3s 6d, is served every evening, Sundays included, from 5.30 to 8.30 p.m. 

Cheques and P.O. Orders should be made payable to Mr. CHARLES ALLEN, the Librarian, who will promptly furnish all further information 
upon application. 


SURPLUS BOOKS. 


Surplus Copies of important Works withdrawn from circulation for Sale at the lowest Current Prices. The February List of Surplus 
Books post free on application. 


THEATRICAL TICKET OFFICE. 


A Theatrical Ticket Office is now open, at which Seats can be booked in advance for all the Operas, Theatres, Concerts, &c. Seats 
secured by letter or telegram. Special Terms to Subscribers to the Library. 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY, LIMITED, NEW BOND STREET, W. 








a See SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S 
ONE MAY DAY: a Sketch in Summer Time. NEW BOOKS. 


By Miss Grant, Author of ‘‘ My Heart’s in the Highlands,” &e, 3 vols, ——_ 
[Thisday. | READY, FEBRUARY 23rp, 4to, price 42, handsomely hound in cloth gilt, gilt 

| dges, by Burn and Co. 

YOUNG LOCHINVAR; or, the Romance of ee ee en 


Real Life. 2 vols. THE SECOND EDITION OF 


The DUTCH COUSIN. By the Hon. Mrs. H.| A BIRTHDAY BOOK. 


W. CuEtTWwynp. 3 vols. 





DESIGNED BY HER ROYAL HIGHNESS 
SECOND EDITION in the PRESS, will be ready on February 20th, of 


THE PRINCESS BEATRICE 
T 2 Eis . . 
FAUCIT of BALLIOL. By Herman Mertiva.e. 

3 vols. NOTICE.—In consequence of the large number of different printings 
“Mr, Merivale’s novel has one quality of success which is certainly not too | Necessary to produce some of the Chromo-lithographs, considerable 

common, freshness......The book is one which it is difficult to lay down when it | delay must arise before a Third Edition can be issued. 
has once been taken up, and which makes us hope for another from the same 
hand,”—Saturday Review, ee 


“Tt is a delightful book to read, full of humour and spirited rattle, and s'rokes Ready, February 25th, Second Edition, with a Portrait, 2 vols. crown 8yo, 18s. 
of true imaginative power, of buoyant satire, flashes of postry, aud snatches of 


a careless wisdom.” —Spectator, MEMORIES of OLD FRIENDS : being 


ae ia ee Extracts from the Journals and Letters of Caroline Fox, of Penjerrick, 
CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, 11 Henrietta Street, W.C. Cornwail, from 1835 to 1871. To which are added Fourteen Original Letters 
: from J. 8. Mill, never before published. Edited by Horace N. Pru, 


THE AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES NEW WORK by MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


In a few days, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


ARE THE BEST TIMEKEEPERS IN THE WORLD. | TRISH ESSAYS and OTHERS. By Matthew 


HENRY W. BEDFORD, 67 Regent Street, Anxoxp. ivasaenen 
Channa ft: eae NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


HAS THE LARGEST STOCK TO SELECT FROM IN LONDON. 


’ 
Prices, in Silver Cases, from £2 10s; in Gold Cases, from £8 8s, P 0 OR AR C HIE S G I R L S - 


By KatH_een Knox. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS & PAMPHLETS POST FREE. ‘A very powerfal and even original novel.””—Academy. 


67 Regent Street. 3 vols. post 


8vo. [This day. 


CH EAP STYLOG RAPH ie; PENS. . London : SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


SUPERSEDE IN ONE INSTRUMENT PENCIL, PEN AND INK. R® ADING CASES for the “SPECTATOR” 
Prices, ls to 7s 6d. ay 














Price 2s 6d each. 

| AS ES fr BINDING 
| Price 2s 6d each, 

| May be had by order through any Bookselier or Newsagent, or at the Ofiice, 1 
; Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


SEND FOR LIST AND PARTICULARS TO 


LETTS, Limited, London Bridge. 
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NOTICE.—The SECOND VOLUME will be Published 
on March 1st. 


Now ready, Vol. I., imp. 8vo, cloth, 25s; or half-morocco, 31s 6d. 


THE 


DICTIONARY 


OF THE 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


A Complete Encyclopedic Lexicon, Literary, Scientific, 
and Technological. 


IMPERIAL 


By JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D. 


New Edition, Carefully Revised and Greatly Augmented. 


Edited by CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A. 


Illustrated by above 3,000 Engravings, printed in the Text. 


HIS new Edition will contain about 130,000 words, or about 

30,000 more than the former Edition, 12,000 more than any 

English dictionary hitherto published, and double those in the latest 
edition of Dr. Johnson’s great work. 


As a Lirerary Dictionary, the Imperial Dictionary defines the 
various meanings attached to words by writers both new and old; 
explains idiomatic phrases and peculiar constructions ; distinguishes 
obsolete from current meanings and usages, and carefully discrimin- 
ates between words closely synonymous in signification ; while it is 
enriched with many thousands of illustrative quotations. 


As a SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNOLOGICAL DICTIONARY, it explains a vast 
number of terms belonging to all branches of science and the arts, 
many of them of recent introduction, and its Encyclopedic character 
enables it to treat these with a fullness similar to that of an Ency- 
clopeedia, and to convey an amount of information regarding an 
infinite variety of topics not usually found in dictionaries. 


The accurate illustrative engravings, which are intended to supple- 
ment the verbal definitions, communicate explanation through the 
eye in a manner as clear and distinct as it is attractive. 


The Etymology in this new Edition has been altogether remodelled, 
and brought up to the present state of knowledge on the subject, and 
the Pronunciation has been inserted throughout. 


From the SPECTATOR. 


“There are many reasons why this remarkable book should receive at a 
reviewer’s hands a very ditferent fate from that which usually befalls new editions. 
For one thing, a new edition which takes ten years to prepare, the bulk of the 
articls in which have been completely re-written, which contains 30,000 words 
more than its predecessor, and is so far different from it that the treatment of 
the important subject of Etymology is practically revolutionised, must be con- 
-idered as in effect a new work......It is only the first volume that is yet before 
us; but after a careful comparison of it with the original edition, and after testing 
it in the light of the claims sct forth in the Preface, we have no hesitation in 
saying that it will prove a most thorough piece of workmanship, and that among 
reference books of its class it will hold the first place, both as an authority and a 
source of instruction and entertainment.” 


From the PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


“ The etymol: gies have been rewritten in the light of the most recent rescarches, 
andymay be accepted as, on the whole, accurate throughout ; they are, as a rule, 
clear and landably cone’se. The definitions are specially full, and serve all the 
purposes of a condensed cyelc pedia. Special pains have evidently been taken with 
this most important part of an English dictionary. We have tested the vocabulary 
in all directions, and bave found nothing of importance wanting. The terms in- 
troduced by recent science, and which are so frequently introduced into every-day 
literature, are all there, so far as we have tested, and their detinitions are almir- 
y clear and accurate......The illustrations, carefully and accurately executed, 
are a most important help to the understanding of the definitions and descriptions.” 





The Work will be completed in 4 vols., at 25s each, in cloth; or at 
31s 6d each, in half-morocco. Vol. I. was issued on November 1st, 
and the other Three Volumes will follow at intervals of four months— 
namely, March Ist, July, and November, 1882, respectively. 


Fully Detailed Prospectus, with Specimen Pages, may be had from 
the Booksellers, or will be sent, post-free, by the Publishers on 
application. 


BLACKIE and 


19 and 50 Old Bailey. 


London: 


SON, 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


JOHN INGLESANT. By J. H. Shorthouse, 


New Edition now ready, 





One Thousand Copies of ** John Inglesant ” are now in Cireulati . 
SELECT LIBRARY. Fresh Copies are added Daily. “BUDE S 


MEMORIES OF OLD FRIENDS. By Caroline Fox, 


The New Edition will be ready on Frilay next. 


Many additional Copies of ‘* Memories of Old Friends” will be placed in Cir 
culation at MUDIE’s SELECT aa ee as soon as the New Edition is ready 
or delivery. 


NEW WORKS OF TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 


Many Copies of each of the following New Works of Travel are in Cirey. 
laiion at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY :—The White-Sea Peninsula, by 
Edward Rae—A Diary in Sicily, by Mrs. Elliot—Through Siberia, by 
Henry Lansdell—Du Chaillu’s Land of the Midnight Sun—Oliphant’s 
Land of Khemi—Life in Fiji,and A Lady’s Cruise, by C. F. Gordon Cum. 
ming—Nordenskiold’s Voyage of the * Vega’—Travels in Africa, by Dr, 
Holub, Colonel Gordon, F. C. Selous, Major Pinto, Colonel Gilmore, and 
others—Palms and Temples, by Julian Arnold—Keane’s Journeys to 
Meccah and Medinah—Uganda, by R. W. Felkin and C. T. Wilson~ 
With the Cape Mounted Rifles, by an Ex-C.M.R.—East of the Jordan, by 
Selah Merrill—Notes from America, by W. H. Russei\—Magyarland, §c, 


NEW WORKS IN HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Many Copies of each of the following New Works in History and 
Biography are in Circulation at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY :— 
Dean Stanley’s Life of Dr. Arnold, New Edition—Life of Sir Charles 
Lyelli—Memoir of Bishop Wilberforce—Life of Cobden, by John Morley— 
Life of President Garfield—Life of Lord Campbell—Life of David Cox— 
Autobiography of Prince Metternich—Fitzgerald’s History of the English 
Stage—The Earldom of Mar, by the late Earl of Crawford—Memoirs of 
the Mendelssohn Family—Footsteps of the Italian Reformers, by Dr. 
Stoughton—Memoirs of the Duke of Saldanha—The Making of England, 
by J. R. Green—Memories of Old Friends, by Caroline For—James Mill 
and John Stuart Mill, by Alex. Bain—R. W. Emerson, by G. W. Cooke— 
Personal Life of Dr. Livingstone—Trollope’s Life of Cicero—Life of Dr. 
Candlish—Life of Lord Clyde—Life of John Bright—Memoir of Sir 
Christopher Wren—Count Orsi’s Recollections—Madame de Sévigné, 
by Miss Thackerau—The Marriages of the Bonaparte Family, §c. 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION AND GENERAL 
LITERATURE. 


All the Best New Works of Fiction, and many other Works of General 
Literature, are also in Circulation at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


See MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for FEBRUARY, 


New Edition, now ready, postage free on application. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM AND UPWARDS, 


According to the number of Volumes required. 


Prospectuses postage free on application. 


MUDIF'S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET. 


City Office—2 Kina Street, CHEAPSIDE. 





AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


MORE THAN 


A NOW Bede 


KIN. 


By “M. P.” 


One Volume, crown S8vo, 7s 6d. 
’ ’ 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





COMMONWEALTH STATE PAPERS, 1655. 
Now ready, in imper‘al Svo, pp. 738, price 15, cloth. 
ALENDAR of STATE PAPERS, Domestic Series, 


during the COMMONWEALTH, preserved in H.M.’s Public Record Office. 
Vol. VIII., 1655, editel by Mary ANN EvereTr GREEN; published under the 
Direction of the Master of the Rolls, and with the Sanction of her Majesty s 
Secretary of State for the Home Department. p 
*,* The most important historical point in the present volume is the ae 
ment, detection, and frustration of a wide-spread plot for the restoration ene! the 
Monarchy, called from the locality of the principal rising, the Salisbury 
Insurrection. 
London: Longmans and Co., and Tevsver and Co. Oxford: PARKER and Oo. 
Cambridge: MacmILLaNn and Co. linburgh: A. and C. Brack, and DovGLas 








and Foutrs. Dublin: A. THom and Co 
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EDWARD STANFORD'S NEW LIST. 


Half-moroczo, cloth sides, gilt edges, 30s. 
THE 


LONDON ATLAS OF UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY. 


QUARTO EDITION, 
Sint -FOUR COLOURED MAPS, careful'y drawn and beantifully 
Containing FORTY Biol and Copper Pilates, aud an Alphabetical Index. 
“ . tlas of Universal Geography’ is distinguished by several new 
eee ie: It contains 44 quarto maps, the selection having been made 
a specially Brit’sh stand-po nt...... It was designed, and several of the maps 
from drawn and engraved, by Arrowsm‘th; these have been brought up to cate, 
wei the additional ones are not unworthy of being placed a'ongside the work of 
the shief of English cartographers. They seem all abreast of te latest inform- 
po the execution leaves little to be desired, and the colouring is tasteful and 
—— helpful. The atlas is followed by an index of 50 pages of four columns 
pon iving the latitude and longitude of the principal mountains, capes, i-lands, 
towns, &e., laid down on the maps.’’—Times. (Just ready. 





With Six Coloured Maps, demy 8vo, cloth, 24s. 
THE 


WATER SUPPLY OF ENGLAND AND WALES: 


ITS GEOLOGY, UNDERGROUND CIRCULATION, SURFACE 
DISTRIBUTION, AND STATISTICS. 
By C. E. DE RANCE, Assoc. Inst. C.E., F.G.S., &e. ; 
Secretary of the Underground Water Committce of the British Association ; of 
ia H.M.’s Geological Survey of England and Wales. 


“The chief objec's of the anthor have been to show the quantity of water 
required for human consumption in each group of river-basins, as delineated in the 
Catchment Basins’ Map of tie Ordnance Survey, and by describing the arex of the 
principal geological formations, with the amount of rainfall, to atford data for 
estimating the amount of water ava‘lable.’’—Society of Arts Journal. 

“ Will certainly serve as a -tandard book of reference for ten years, and perhaps 
for many years after.’’—Hngineering. 








2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 39s. 


INDO-ARYANS. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TOWARDS THE ELUCIDATION OF THEIR ANCIENT 
AND MEDLAVAL HISTORY. 
By RAJENDRALALA MITRA, LL.D., C.IE. 
“Pull of interest to the scholar, these volumes also contain much to interes? 
the general reader.” —Graphic. 


With Maps and Illustrations, large post 8vo, cloth, 12s 6d. 


BETWEEN THE AMAZON AND ANDES; 
OR, TEN YEARS OF A LADY’S TRAVELS IN THE PAMPAS, GRAN 
CHACO, PARAGUAY, AND MATTO GROSSO. 

With an Appendix, giving an Account of the Rise and Fall of the Jesuit Missions. 
By Mrs. M. G. MULHALL. 


“Had we more spac? at our command, we should invite our readers to aecom- 
pany us a: we followed Mrs, Mulhall in her wanderiugs. Tiey must read the 
book for themselves Ir has that great merit which belongs to a narrative 
that is plain and straightforward, aud free from all atfectation.”’-—Suturday 
Review, 





With M:p3 and Illustrations, post 8r0, cloth, Js 6d. 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


AND THE 


GREAT DIVISIONS OF THE GLOBE. 


BEING BOOK If. FOR STANDARD III. OF THE NEW SERIES OF 
GEOGRAPHICAL READERS FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 
By CHARLOTTE M. MASON, 
Author of ‘The Forty Shires, their H story, Scenery, Arts, and Le ends,”’ &e. 
| Just ready. 
With Ilustratiou.s, Coloured Maps and Diagram, crown 8vyo, cloth, 63. 


A SCHOOL 
PHYSICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY 


By KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.G.S., 
Editor of the ‘Afric. Volume in Stanford’s Compendinm of Geography and 
Trave! ;” late Lvader of the Royal GeographivaPSociety’s East-Atricin 
Fxped tion. 


New Edition, Co’oared Sheet, 8:; mounted in Case, 103; on Roller, varn'shed, 14:. 


A MAP OF THE 
ENVIRONS OF LONDON. 


INCLUDING TWENTY-FIVE MILES FROM THE MELROPOLIS. 

Seile, { inch toa mile; Size, 36 inches by 38. 
: This Map includes the whole of the County of M ddlesex, with parts of the 
Counties of Surrey, Kent, E-sex, Herts, Bucks, and Berks; reaching Beacons- 
field, Winésor, and Gui dford, on the west ; Dorking, Re gate, and Tunbridge, 
on the south ; Graveend and Chelmsford, on the east; and Hertford and Berk- 
hampstead, onthe north. The Railways are carefully corrected, and all tle 
stations named; the Ma‘n Roads, By-roads, Bridle-paths, Canals, Woods, 
Commors, &e., are also cistingnished. 





Second Edit'on, crown 8+0, cloth, with 12 Coloured Diagrams, 6s. 


BALANCE-SHEET OF THE WORLD FOR TEN 
YEARS, 1870-1880. 


By MICHAEL G. MULHALL, F.S.S., 
Author of ‘‘The Progress of the World,” &c. 

: Mr. Malhall’s view regarding the position of the world is a desidedly optim’st 
one. He vives the figures of the pop ilation, wea'th, taxes, and debt of all the 
nations of the world, together with figures relatiug to acrieniture, commerce, 
mining, the carrying trad», and the earnings of nations in 188), asc ymparei with 
.3 —Statist. 

“In some respects, the best fair- at 4 ‘sh.”"—Pi 
Mati peer iP vest fair-trade armoury that any one coald w'sh.”’—Pull 

‘A most orthodox work.”’—Lord RANDOLPH CHURCHILE. 


“Conclusive as t adv F rani ; = 
8 s to the advance of iudustry in this country.’—Sir To; 
omg stry 3 country.”—Sir Tuomas 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 


GOOD WORDS, FOR 1882. 


SIXPENCE, MONTHLY, ILLUSTRATED. 


QUEBEC, 
WITH NOTES, ILLUSTRATIONS, &c., 
By H.R.H. THE PRINCESS LOUISE, 
AND A POEM BY 
THE MARQUIS OF 


Will appear in the APRIL PART; 
Cuntributions, by 


LORNE, 


along with Important 


The BISHOP of PETERBOROUGH. R. W. DALE, M.A. (Birmingham.) 
Mrs. OLIPHANT. Mrs. L. B. WALFORD, Autor of 
JOSEPH THOMSON, F.R.G.S. ; + Troublesome Daughters,” e. 
(The African Traveller.) The DEAN of CHESTER. 
H. R. HAWEIS, M.A., iC HARLES GIBBON, 
Author of *f Music and Morals,”’ &e. Author of ‘‘ Rubin Gray,” &e. 
and others. 


FIFTH EDITION, Now Leady, of — the 
JANUARY PART. 
THE FIRST OF THE NEW VOLUME, 
With Important Contributions by 

The ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY, 
the BISHOP of PETERBOROUGH, 
A. K. H. B., RR. W. Dale, the Author of 
“ John Halifax, Gentleman,” R. T. Pritchett, 
Sarah Doudney, Francis Francis, J. Morti- 
mer Granville, M.D., and others, along with 
the Opening Chapters of the New Stories 
by CHARLES GIBBON and Mrs. 
OLIPHANT. 


SIXPENCE, MONTHLY, BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTR ATED. 
GOOD WORDS. 


Edited by DONALD MACLEOD, DD, 
One of Her Majesty’s Chaplains, 
The MARCH PART (Ready on the 24th inst.) will contain :— 


The GOLDEN SHAFT. The New Story. 
By CHARLES GIBBON, Author of “ Robin Gray,” &e. 


TRICYCLING in RELATION to HEALTH. 
By B. W. RICHARDSON, M.D, F.R.S. 


ARTEMUS WARD. A Sketch from Life. 
By H. k. HAWEIS, M.A. 


The SACREDNESS of PROPERTY. 
By R. W. DALE, M.A. (Birmingham.) 


SILICIAN DAYS.—II. Syracuse. , 
By AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE. 


The STORY of a BLOCK of COAL. 
By Professor A. H. GREEN. 
SOME SINS of ALMSGIVING. 
sy the Rev. BROOKE LAMBERT, M.A. (Vicar of Greenwich.) 


GENERAL COLIN MACKENZIE, C.B. 
(The Last of the East India Compxny’s Puritan Soldiers.) 
By GEORGE SMITH, LL.D. 


The DEATH of HUSS. 
By ALFRED AUSTIN. 
BIBLE TRUTHS and EASTERN WAYS. 
By W. FLEMING STEVENSON, D.D. 
The MOUNTAIN HOMES of the VAUDOIS. 
i By Mrs. CHARLES GARNETT. 
LADY JANE. The New Story. 
By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
WITH SIXTEEN ILLUSTRATIONS 
BY 
P. Macnab, Irving Montagu, A. S. Boyd, P. Skelton, A. J. C. 
Hare, and W. J. Hennessy. 





ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW STORY. 
Illustrated by J. E. MILLAIS, R.A. and W. J. 
HENNESSY, will begin in the May Part. 





| ISBISTER and COMPANY, Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, London. 
\ AND AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND BOOKSTALLS. 
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MESSRS. RIVINGTON’S NEW. LIST. 


Crown 8vo 6s. 


A HANDBOOK in OUTLINE of the 


POLITICAL HISTORY of ENGLAND to 1881. Chrono- 
logically arranged. By Artuur H. D. Actanp, M.A., Christ 
Church, Oxford; and Cyrrit Ransome, M.A., Professor of Modern 
Literature and History, Yorkshire College, Leeds. 


Demy 8vo, with 70 Illustrations, 18s. 


MYTHS of the ODYSSEY in ART and 


LITERATURE. By J. E. Harzison. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


The BLOOM OFF the PEACH: aTale. By 


Lois Hume. 
Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


The RIVAL HEIRS; being the Third and 


Last Chronicle of Aiscendune. By the Rev. A. D. Crake, B.A., 
Author of “ Edwy the Fair,” “ Alfgar the Dane,” &c. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 


MURIEL RAY: a Search for the ‘‘ Golden 


Harbour.” A Tale. By Emity Constance Taytor. 


Small 8vo, 3s 6d. 


OLIVER CROMWELL. By F. W. Cornish, 


M.A., Assistant-Master at Eton College. 


Medium 8vo. 


NOTES on BUILDING CONSTRUCTION. 
Arranged to meet the Requirements of the Syllabus of the 
Science and Art Department of the Committee of Council on 
Education, South Kensington Museum. 

Part I.—FIRST STAGE, or ELEMENTARY COURSE. With 
25 Woodcuts, 10s 6d. 

Part II.—COMMENCEMENT of the SECOND STAGE, or 
ADVANCED COURSE. With 277 Woodcuts, 10s 6.1. 


Part IIIL—ADVANCED COURSE. With 188 Woodcuts, 21s. 


Crown 8vo, with Maps and Plans. 


A HISTORY of ENGLAND. By the Rev. 
J. Franck Bricut, M.A., Master of University College, and 
Historical Lecturer at Balliol, New, and University Colleges, 
Oxford. 

Periop L—MEDIZVAL MONARCHY: the Departure of the 
Romans, to Richard III. From A.D. 449 to A.D. 1485. 4s 6d. 

Prriop II.—PERSONAL MONARCHY: Henry VII. to James 
II. From A.D. 1485 to A.D. 1688. 53. 

Periop III.—CONSTITUTIONAL MONARCHY: William and 
Mary, tothe Present Time. From A.D. 1689 to A.D. 1837. 7s 61, 


Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


HISTORY of the ENGLISH INSTITU- 
pte te ig Puitie V. Smiru, M.A., Fellow of King’s College, 


Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


HISTORY of MODERN ENGLISH LAW. 


By Sir Rotanp Kyyvet Witson, Bart., M.A., late Fellow of 
King’s College, Cambridge. 


Third Edition, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The BOOK of CHURCH LAW: being an 


Exposition of the Legal Rights and Duties of the Clergy and 
Laity of the Church of England. By the Rev. Jonn HENRY 
Brunt, M.A., F.S.A., and Watrer G. F. Putturorsr, D.C.L., 
Barrister-at-Law, and Chancellor of the Diocese of Lincoln. 


Square 16mo, 1s 6d. 


The VISION of the HOLY CHILD: an 


Allegory. By Epiru S. Jacop, Author of “ The Gate of Paradise.” 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


STUDIES in the HISTORY of the BOOK 
of COMMON PRAYER. The Anglican Reform—The Puritan 
Innovations—The Elizabethan Reaction—The Caroline Settle. 
ment. With Appendices. By Herperr Mortimer LucKock 
D.D., Canon of Ely, Principal of the Theological College and 
Examining Chaplain to the Bishop. o% : 


A 
Third Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. a 


AFTER DEATH: an Examination of] the 


Testimony of Primitive Times respecting the State of thd Faith. 
ful Dead, and their Relationship to the Living. By Werzegr 
Mortimer Luckock, D.D., Canon of Ely, PrincipaP of the 
Theological College, and Examining Chaplain to the Bishop. 


Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


LOGIC and LIFE; with other Sermons. 


By H. S. Hortanp, M.A., Senior Student of Christ Church, 
Oxford. 


New and Revised Edition, crown 8vo, 5s. 


The DIVINITY of OUR LORD and 


SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST. Being the Bampton Lectures for 
1866. By H. P. Lippon, D.D., Canon Residentiary of St. Paul's, 
and Ireland Professor at Oxford. 


Second Edition, with New Preface, crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 


THOUGHTS on PRESENT CHURCH 


TROUBLES. Occurring in Four Sermons preached in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral in December, 1880. By H. P. Lippon, D.D., Canon 
Residentiary of St. Paul’s, and Ireland Professor at Oxford. 


Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


ECCLESIA ANGLICANA: a History of the 


Church of Christ in England from the Earliest to the Present 
Times. By Rev. ARTHUR CHARLES JENNINGS, M.A., Jesus 
College, Cambridge, sometime Tyrwhitt Scholar, Crosse Scholar, 
Hebrew University Prizeman, Fry Scholar of S. John’s College, 
Carus and Scholefield Prizeman, and Vicar of Whittlesford. 


Crown 8vo,'12s. 


The APOSTOLIC LITURGY and _ the 


EPISTLE to the HEBREWS: being a Commentary on the 
Epistle in its Relation to the Holy Eucharist, with Appendices 
on the Liturgy of the Primitive Church. By Joun Epwaap 
Fieip, M.A., Vicar of Benson. 


Second Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 16s; or the vols. separately, each 83. 


The COLLECTS of the DAY: an Exposi- 


tion, Critical and Devotional, of the Collects appointed at the 
Communion. With Preliminary Essays on their Structure, 
Sources, and General Character; and Appendices containing 
Expositions of the Discarded Collects of the First Prayer Book 
of 1549, and of the Collects of Morning and Evening Prayer. By 
Epwarp Meyrick Goutsurn, D.D., Dean of Norwich. 

Vol. I. (432 pp.) ADVENT to WHITSUN DAY. 

Vol. II. (516 pp.) TRINITY SUNDAY to ALL SAINTS’ DAY. 


2 vols. 8vo, sold separately. 


The NEW TESTAMENT, according to the 


Authorised Version; with Introductions and Notes. By Jo#N 
Pinxineton Norats, D.D., Archdeacon of Bristol, and Examining 
Chaplain to the Bishop of Manchester. 

.Vol. I. THE FOUR GOSPELS. 103 6d. 

Vol. Il, THE ACTS, EPISTLES, and REVELATION. 103 64. 


Second Edition, Revised, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


RUDIMENTS of THEOLOGY: a First Book 


for Students. By Joun PiLKincton Norrts, D.D., Archdeacon 





of Bristol, and Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Manchester. 


RIVINGTONS: WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON. 
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